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A CITY REBORN 


II 


In ihc midst of a one billion dollar renaissance, 
Oklahoma City is being revitalized by the public's 
Metropolitan Area Projects (MAPS) and private 
investment in response to MAPS. Add in urban 
Main Street Programs and the Oklahoma City 
National Memorial, and you'll find projects that 
are doing more than reshaping Oklahoma City's 
skyline, they're shaping Oklahoma City's Juiure. 

We are indeed A City Reborn. 




A better living. A better life. 
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Thanks to our citywide revitalization project, OKLAHOMA CITY now has 


the nation s premiere minor league ballpark and a canal that flows 


beside choice restaurants and otiaint cafes in historic Bricktown 


Catch a movie in the brand new IWERKS large format theatre at the 


Omniplex or tour one of the nation's top ten zoos, right next door. And 


don't miss a walk through the National Cowboy Kali of Fame and 


beautiful Myriad Gardens. All in all OKLAHOMA CITY has plenty to see 


and do, pius there are plenty of places to stay and friendly folks to 


make your visit memorable. Ifs a brand new world in OKLAHOMA CITY 






When we work together, 
there is no limit 
to what can be accomplished. 
In education. 


In health and human services. 


In community/ economic development. 
Strengthening eve^ life we touch. 



SBC is dedicated to supporting the communities it 
serves. Since 1984* the SBC Foundation has invest- 
ed over $400 million in a wide range of programs 
that have real benefit to real people. From education 
initiatives to disaster relief to economic develop- 
ment, SBC provides solutions to very real problems 
in our communities. It’s part of our commitment 
to enhancing the lives of our employees and our 
customers. 



Copyright O 2000 SBC Communications Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Cpy^ei^hotogra P^pl^ 
Btf S p.m, on 

from (^e top of the Saint 
AnthonyiHospitaJ parking 
garage, by David Fitzgerald. 
This pag£t Oklahonna City 
oi* December 4, 1 94S, 
photographed by Morris E* 
Sparlin of the Ok/obomon. 
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Holly Bailey's assignment for this 
issue was to tell the story of how 
MAPS came to be and what it's meant 
for the city. Her report begins on page 
60, An Oklahoma City native, Bailey, 
24, spent three years covering MAPS 
and local, state, and federal politics 
for the Oklahoma Gazette, an alterna- 
tive newsweekly in Oklahoma City, 
Currently she is an investigative 
reporter for the Center for Responsive 
Politics in Washington, D.C„ where 
she tracks campaign contributions and 
lobbying both on Capitol Hill and in 
political campaigns. 




Working on the “Brick by Brick*' story 
(page S8) reignited a long-held passion 
for contributing editor Steffie Corcoran, 
“For a long time, IVe wanted to buy a 
historic home/* she says. “Now that I Ve 
written about these neighborhoods, 
driven through many of them, and talked 
to the great people living there, Tm on 
fire!” But, she admits, “Now it’s about 
patience — a virtue 1 need to practice 
anyway.” Corcoran has worked with 
Oklahoma since 1991. Her last 
piece for the magazine was “The 50 Most 
Influential Oklahomans” in the Century 
in Review issue last February. 



Harnessing the schedules of 
fifty-five busy people is not an 
easy mission. But associate 
editor Aimee Downs (in dark 
suit) managed the onerous task with 
calm resolve. Here, Downs is on 
location with editor Louisa McCune, 
photographer }.D. Merryweather, 
and thirteen members of the 
Oklahoma City media. “City Folk” 
begins on page 76. 
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With plains and trains, who needs automobiles? 



The Amtrak® Heartland Flyer Is your 
ticket to freedom. Huge, comfortable 
seats and picturesque views let 
you relax while you speed through the 
plains of Oklahoma. And whether 
you're making a short trip in>state 
or connecting in Texas to one of 
over 500 destinations, the snack 
car will make sure that you won't get 

t ’ 

there with an empty stomach. For in- 
formation on fares and reservations, 
caii your travel agent or Amtrak 


at 1-300-U5A-RAIL, 




EDITOR 


ABOVE IT ALL 


UNrqUEtY SITUATE t) BETWEEN 

Downtown N W Oklahoma City 


On-site Management and Maintenance 
Immediate Occupancy 
C avERED Parking 
Competitive Rates 
After Hours Security Access 
On-site Cafe 


I 


CITIZENS 

TOWER 



2X00 North Classen, Suite 350 
For leasing information, call: 
Mary Haupt 

BAHAR Development, Inc. 

{405) 524-8330 



“A Garden In Normandy" 

Gidee on canvas, embellished 

Signed by the ortlst and numbered 
Image Sfze^ 40“ x 30' 

Edition Size; 195 


DODSON GAIIERIES 

WILSHIRE VILLAGE IN NICHOLS HILLS 

7660 N. Western . OKC, OK 
<405) 840-7787 or (800) 299-6009 



FROM 


There s No Place 
Like Home 

I N LATE MAYs i TOOK A BREAK FROM SOME LATE-NIGHT READING TO VENTURE 
out for an ice-cream cone. While finishing it off, I drove aimlessly around my 
neighborhood and inadvertently wound up in front of my mother’s childhood 
home on Northwest Nineteenth Street in Heritage Hills. To niy surprise, a For Sale 
sign sat in front, so 1 jumped out of the car and grabbed a flyer. Although my mom 
mo%^ed from here in tenth grade, it was the house of her formative years, the one in 
her dreams, the one she has driven our family past countless times. 

1 called the listing agent and asked if she’d be willing to take us on a sentimental 
journey. “More than happy to,” she said. Meet her at 6 p.m. 

^Lots of curb appeal,” said a dose friend who ventured with us. We rang the door- 
bell. It was a moment Tm not likely to forget, watching my mother cross the 
threshhold to her childhood, into the house her own children knew only as a fond 
and frequent recollection. The memories flooded back to her. 

As she happened upon the stairway, with its old mission-style molding, she told 
^ us of the moment her beloved father, a doctor on the frontlines of war, 

first entered the house upon returning from three years in the Pacific 
A\ theater. She didn’t have time to finish dressing and flew down the stairs 
and into his arms wearing only a slip. In the kitchen, she insisted over 
and over again that a wait had been moved. In the living room, next 
to the mantel, she recalled a houseguest’s wedding that took place during 
the early years of World War II. 

Hearts broke there, too. Her younger sister Sally was kilted in an automobile ac- 
cident shortly after the war ended. As we entered what had been Sally’s bedroom, 
a silence fell over my mother. I understood. 1 let her absorb the moment, then 
whisked her to an adjoining room, this one with a newly built fireplace. In that old 
house built in 191 8, everything old was new again. Lost memories were found, re- 
visited and re^envisioned. 

The same is true of Oklahoma City. This city is 
undergoing — well say it again — renaissance felt 
in nearly every nook and cranny of the urban land- 
scape. Neighborhoods are reflecting the change, and 
this time around, it’s happening with careful em- 
phasis on preservation and respect for our unique 
history. If s true, after a mere 1 1 1 years, Oklahoma 
City is on the verge of greatness, of maturity, of 
confidence and fulfillment. 

People, too, bear the stamp of this renaissance. 

Each visitor, every resident seems sparked with 
hope. Progress is on ever)Tme’s mind. 

This issue, the largest in the forty-four-year history 
of Oklahoma Today^ is testimony to that evolving 
story. We’ve attempted encyclopedic coverage; you, 
our readers, will hold us accountable. 

And Tulsa loyalists? Next year, it’s y^ur turn. 

mccune@oklahomatociay.com 
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371-50001 PhysicionFinder 



womcN 


Special doctors. Special care. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR WOMEN 


New Life Center ot Presb/terion 
Hospital - Ckildbirth is one of 
life s most important events. It is 


the beginning of a spectacLilai' 
journey for tne child and all the 


Newborn Intensive Core Units ot 
Presbyterian oncf Children's 
piiols-^ 


Children's Hospital of Oklahoma - 


As a woman, jou 
want medical services 


speciaJ people who surround the 
new hahy: mother ^ father^ sib“ 


ling^t grandparents and friends. 
At me New Life Center, our staff 


i^ecognixes the value and impor- 
tance of family in the life of a 
newborn. With the family in 


mind, the Center is dedicated to 
the care of bodi mother and baby, 

ild- 


and offers a complete set of chil 
birth classes before and after the 
baby's birth. 


Hospitols — Taking care of prema- 
ture and seriously ill newborns 
takes special doctors and nurses 
with specially designed equip- 
ment. You can rest at ease wheii 
you deliver your baby at 
Ih'esbyterian or University 
Hospitals, knowing that special 
care for your baby is only 
moments away. Someth mg you 
can't count on at many freestand- 
ing biithing centers. 


While we ho^you'll never need 
:es of Cl 111 


the services of Cliildren’s 
Hospital, it is reassuring to know 


deseed e^do/jy for 

lifes^le. 


that specialized care for newborns 
and Aildren of all ages is only a 


block 


away. 


University of Oklohomo Institute 
for Etreast Heolth — The Institute 
lakes the waiting and anxiety out 
of having a inammopi^m, because 


opi^m 

they want you to feefcomfortabie 
instead 01 having anxious 


Infertility Program ot Pres byte rion 


Great Expectations Women's Center 
at University Hospital— The biiih 

of your baby can be a wonderful 
ex^rience at our Women's 
Center. The doctors, nurses and 
profes.sional staff at the Center 
are dedicated to helping make 


Hospitol — Having a child and 
buildin^r^ family is usually associ- 


buLldinga lamily 
ated with ioy and 


joy and anticipation. 


lliougbis and fears. The Institute 
is unique because its patients are 
given a full examination during 
an appointment. Following the 


However, as many as IO-15 per- 
cent of couples face the problem 


each delivery as pleasant and safe 
as possible. In addition to its 


overall warmth and caring, Great 
Expectations is iiiso known for its 
reputation as the "place to go" for 
high-risk pregnancies. Common 
high-risk pregnancy services 


of infertility. For couples having 
difficulties conceiving, the 
InfertUiiy Center can offer hope. 
The doctors and staff understand 
your problems and concerns, 
while uLiliiing state-of-the-art 
clinic and laboratory treatment 


am. a doctor immedi- 
1 explains 

the findings to the patient. If ftir- 


nogram. ; 
ately leads the images and explains 


iher evaluation is needed, these 
procedures are completed during 
die same appointment. 


Physician Finder - To find a doctor 


options to help solve your infer- 
tiJiu 


that uses Presbyterian. Children’s 
or University Hospitals services. 


iJity problems. 


omit 

call the PhysicianRnder neferral 
phone line at 37' -5OQO. 


include genetic counseling, mul- 
births 


Inpatient Rehabilitation Center at 


tiple births and a mother with 
diabetes, toxemia, pre-term labor 
or pre-term loipiure of the mem- 
brane. Combine this with educa- 
tional classeSt special care nurs- 
eries and the intensive care unit, 
as well as a women's urgent care 
center for night and weekend 
minor emei'gencies. and you have 
the very best choice for one of the 
most important limes in your life. 


^resbyterian Hospital — The 

^ ‘ cially 


Center is specially designed to 
help you recover from sui^iy. 
accidents or serious illnesses. Our 


jou andjourJif 
Pres^erian. 
CMdien's ond 
Vniversi^ Hospitals 
we specially in the 
sejvicesjou it*anf and 
need, /n associofion 
with some of the fnest 
private pi^sicians 
and fiiculpf from the 
University of 
Oklahoma, we offer 
compassionate care no 
maffer what jour qgp 
or needs. i?or^>ig 
from hi^-risk 
prenatal care to 
specialised geriatric 
mental health, we 
specialii;e in 
programs, especially 
for women. 


treatment plans are designed 
specifically for you, because your 
needs arc different. The goal is 
for you to achieve the hipest 
level of physical, emotional and 
social independence possible. 
TTe Center is part of the exten 


span 
vices] 

University Health J^itners. 


sive rehab services provided by 
I Partners. 



Presbyteri£in, Children’s S^University Hospitals 
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A Real Winner 

)ust a quick message to tell you how 
beautiful 1 think the entire May- June 
2000 issue of Oklahonia Today is> from 
the story of the Indian princess to the 
poem by Betty Tuuhy to the paintings by 
Mike Larsen. 1 keep picking up niy copy 
and finding more and more in it! My 
CO m p i i m en t s t o y o u a n d y o u r s ta ff . 

)ane Butkiii Roth 
Bellaire, Texas 


The Gift of Art 

1 was thrilled to see the wonderful ar- 
ticle, “Sacred Ground/' in the May- June 
issue that featured the Oklahoma Art 
Institute's suite of eight murals by Mike 
Larsen* The author, Nancy Woodard, is 
to be commended for capturing the spirit 
o f t h e se a rt wo rks vv i I h bo th acc u racy and 
sensitivity. The Oklahoma Today staff 
deserves congratulations for the beauti- 
ful layout of the story and the magnifi- 
cent color reproductions of the murals. 

With these murals, Mike Larsen has 
masterfully captured the spirit of 
Oklahoma's Native American history 
and the future of Quartz Mountain as a 
place rich in the arts. I extend my heart- 
felt thanks to this talented Oklahoman 



artist for his commitment and dedica- 
tion to this project. 

Thanks also to the generous spirits 
and kind hearts of lerorne M* 
Westheimer, Ann Simmons Alspangh, 
Jean and Everett Berry, and Richard 
Moore Jr., each of whom provided fund- 
ing for this project. Our state has been 
given a great treasure that will undoubt- 
edly inspire current and future genera- 
tions of Oklahomans* 

1 encourage anyone who has not had 
the privilege of viewing these 
spectactular murals to visit the State 
Capitol, where they arc on display un- 
til the completion of the Quartz Moun- 
tain Arts and Conference Center. 

On behalf of the Oklahoma Arts In- 
stitute, thank you for yet another ex- 
cellent Native American issue and a fit- 
ting tribute to one of Oklahoma's new- 
est treasures, 

Mary Prates 
President, OkJahoma Arts Institute 
Oklahoma City 

Bearded Stranger 

Thank you for the Across the Range 
article “Red Dirt Gardens: Plants in PeriP 
on page 22 of the May-fune issue. Last 
year 1 had a few Oklahoma Beardtongue 
in my fields of wildllowers, and this year 
1 have a few more. 

I've just begun the task of identifying 
my wildllowers, and your article helped 
me with that particular one* The Beard- 
t(]iigue is such a delicate little Howerand 
very pretty. Thank you* 

Tommie Gotham 
Cushing 


Take Their Word for It 

I read your article about endangered 
plants with interest in the May-June issue 
of Oklahoma Today. We spent most of yes- 
terday in the foothills of the Wichita 
Mountains in southwest Oklahoma* 

We spotted lots of Ozark Spiderworl, 
Oklahoma Beardtongue, Ouachita 
Indigobush, and Royal Catch fly in the 
backcountiy south and east ofGotebo* In- 
digo was just budding, and the Catch fly 
also was just beginning to bloom /We agree: 
These plants grow peacefully in Okla- 
homa — as long as they are left alone* 

We have been in the nursery business 
since 1913. We wholesale and retail a long 
list of native plants* Oddly enough, almost 
all of our wholesale natives are shipped out 
of the state. We also work with out-of-state 
landscapers, and we're finding a good de- 
mand for native plants outside Oklahoma* 
Nurseries in Nebraska and Colorado, for 
example, have selected Oklahoma native 
plants for introduction and promotion* 
You might want to add us to your source 
list for natives. 

Joseph and Lillian Marlin 
Martin Perennial Farms 
Fort Cobb 

The Complete Package 

The May-June issue o( Oklahoma To- 
day {;> exceptional. Historical information 
about both the Kiowa and Comanche 
tribes has long been of interest to me* The 
rich culture of both peoples has contrib- 
uted greatly to the *state of Oklahoma. The 
code talkers article provided new knowl- 
edge to me. Recognition of the contribu- 
tion from this group of Oklahomans has 


OKLAHOMA TODAY LIVE 


Okla^omd Today invites readers to another in its series of public forums, this time 
“Preservation City/' a discussion hosted by the magazine and held in conjunction 
with the Oklahoma City: City on the ^er^e July- August 2000 issue. Editor in chief Louisa 
HeCune will moderate a panel of experts In the area of historic preservation. The 
forum is Thursday, July 6, at 5:30 p,m. at the Oklahoma Heritage Center in 
Oklahoma City's Heritage Hills historic neighborhood. The event is free and open 
to the public. (405) 521-2496* 
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Coronado 

THE NEWEST COLLECTION PROM BERNHARDT 
Coronado resonat^^ inocjf^rn day glamour wttli classical design 
elements^ reinterpreted for todays more casual lifesty'le. 
Come see the entire collect ion today.**you1l save 
50% off catalog prices on all special orders for a 
very limited linie! 

50% OFF Catalog Price! 



BEDROOM: Sho^vn is onl)^ one of three lavishly decorated beds 
that are distinguished by their exuberant size^ 

* King Size Poster Bed S2325 

* Bachelors Chext with Stone Top W43 02i h 33 in $1500 

* Bench W54 024 h 2S in $450 

LIVING ROOM: Adding to Coroniidos overall Feeling ol timeless 
glamour^ the occasional selection Features consoles^ pedestals, 
cocktail tables and cod tables* 

• Rectangular Tabic with I Bevel Glass Insert wse D4s Hai in. $748 

• End Table With C Bes'el Class Insert W3i ossnaein $598 
DINING ROOM: From its distinctive grooved top to its stylish 

ssvirled base^ the Coronado dining room oFFcrs both 
tinieless glamor and a relaxed informality 

* Dining Table cee-im W4Q Haont. $2H)0 

• Upholstered Back Arm Chair S525 

• Upholstered Back Side Chair S4S7 

■ Curio (two shown) Dis tmin. $2550 ea* 


Open Daily 10 a.m. to 9 p.m> Sunday 12 p.m. to 6 p.tn. 


• OKLAHOMA CITY 1-40 & Portland 405 943-6255 • TULSA 36th & S. Sheridan 918 663-0270 




been long overdue. 

Also, 1 have been privileged to know 
Mike Larsen and have witnessed the 
evolution of his artistic creativity. His 
histories of the Kiowa struck a famil- 
iar and receptive chord in my memory. 
Larsen is one of many outstanding art- 
ists with roots in Oklahoma. His own 
artistic talent captures the same cre- 
ativity found throughout Kiowa his- 
tory, particularly among the Kiowa 
Five artists who introduced the world 
to traditional Native American art in 
the 1920s. 

Finally, Beverly Conley’s photo- 
graphs of the Cherokees brought me 
back home again to my boyhood 
memories of Tahlequah, and in free 
association, 1 was reminded of 
Sequoyah’s contribution to his people 
through the Cherokee syllabary. Here 
in California, the sequoia tree, now 
protected by federal mandate, is named 
after this distinguished Cherokee. Yes, 
the Native American issue of Oklahoma 
Today is a treasure. 

Oliver W. Jones, M.D. 

La Jolla, California 

Terrific! 

Just received your May-June issue and 
wanted to tell you how fantastic I think 
it is. Your best Native American issue yet! 
Congratulations on such outstanding 
work. 

Mary Ellis 
Editor, Our State 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Barn-Again Success 

1 want to thank each and everyone at 
Oklahoma Today for the write-up on 
Outskirts Antiques in your March-April 
Travel issue. It was a real honor that you 
picked us for “Black Book: 99 of Our Fa- 
vorite Things.” 

We’ve had people come in the shop 
from all five bordering states specifically 
after reading about “Barn Again,” the 
primitive furniture that we build here 
which was mentioned in the issue. Thank 
you again for a wonderful magazine and 
for being so gracious in mentioning us. 

Jim Booze 
Outskirts Antiques 

Chandler 


AWOL 

In the May-June issue on page 15, 
there is a story about the new G.I. Joe 
code talker doll. 1 have met some of 
these code talkers, but 1 can’t find a doll 
for sale. Can you help me? I am an Iwo 
lima World War II survivor. 

Wes Mounts 
Enid 

Editor’s response: We spoke to both 
Wal-Mart and Kay-Bee Toys in Enid. 
Wal-Mart sells this G.I. Joe, and Kay Bee 
expects to carry it within six months. In 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa, youll find him 
at any of the Toys R Us locations. 

Coached Up 

Just thought 1 would drop you a note 
on how much I enjoy your magazine. 1 
was introduced to Oklahoma Today 
when the staff did an article on state- 
wide hockey players. This was the first 
issue that 1 read. Thanks not only for the 
article but for the chance to become a 
fan of Oklahoma Today. 

My favorite issue has been Travel 
2000 (March-April). In particular, the 
“Black Book: 99 of Our Favorite Things” 
was very interesting and covered the 


whole state. I’ve only been the coach of 
the Blazers for five years, but I have had 
the opportunity to travel and visit many 
areas of the state. 

So far I’ve experienced thirty-four of 
the ninety-nine Oklahoma treasures 
you listed. Hopefully 1 will visit more 
of those great places in the coming 
months. This issue has some great 
travel plans for just about any- 
one. 

My personal favorites from 
the list were number twenty- 
two: the Will Rogers Me- 
morial Museum in 
Claremore (1 bought 
the video, “The 
Ropin’ Fool”); and 
number ninety-seven, 
the Woolaroc Museum. 

I also enjoyed the “Hot 
Links” article; I have played 
fifteen of the eighteen holes of 
golf you selected. 

Keep up the good work. 1 am 
looking forward to my next issue. 

Doug Sauter 
Oklahoma City 

Sugar and Spice 

1 just received the new Oklahoma To- 
day Native American issue, and I’ve al- 
ready read through it! You all do such a 
great job, and I just felt like you needed 
to hear that from an out-of-stater. 

Thank you for the March-April Travel 
issue which featured our daughter, 
Anna, in the photo contest results. It 
made many coffee tables out here in 
Denver and across Oklahoma. You 
should have seen the smile on her face. 
(Her baby brother arrived on the same 
day as our copy of the magazine, so it was 
a very special day for her.) 

Thank you for the bright spot. 

Angi Anderson Carey 
Denver 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing and must 
include name, address, and a daytime phone 
number. Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn. 
Editor, P.O. Box 53384. Oklahoma City, OK 
73 1 52 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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A WINDOW OF OPPORTUNITIES. 


Brou;sc tArou^/i oucscamiing mriseums of art, anti explore street festivals in tlie s^iaJou^s of art deco arc/titectural gerns. 
Take in theater, hoWet, and rodeo, or listen lo s^mphon^, opera, and and then tivo"S tep die ni^Af away at the ballroom 
ufhere Bob W^dls and bis lively ba?id invented Wesiem Steinf- After shopping /or treasttres in a mega mall, flea market, or 
trendy bowtrqne, brke or jog through histone neighborhoods before joining the fans at a horse race, basketball game , m the n'ild 
bunch at the ?oo. Enjoy a feast fit for an oil tycoon , savor the utstiesi rood food on Route 66, or slurp homemade root beer 
with the flolks whose granddaddy invented the hamburger. Come join us and find out why Tulsa time is ttorfh living. 




V 


) A 


Tulsa Convention and Visitors Bureau • 616 S. Boston Ave, • Tulsa, OK 74119 
1,800.558-3311 - WWW.TOUR15M.TULSACHAMBEft.COM 



M A if K t f IP LlfV C E 


By Jennifer Breedlove 
with Melinda tong 




HOT PR 


Satisfaction guaranteed: 
Eight Oklahoma City 
buildings for sale or lease 


Down in the Alley 

Named for the duster of car dealerships in the 
downtown area during the 1‘wenties, Automobile 
Alley is home to ilie Markliam Motor Company 
building. Recently renovated for leasing, the 
building retains its Art Deco character its 20,250 
square feet are available for lease at $7 per square 
foot. 512 North Broadway, Precor» (405) 605-0825. 


The Good Or Days 

Built io 1931, the First 
National Center was the 
most elaborate building of 
its time and one of the city's 
first skyscrapers. The 
building has not fully 
recovered from the oil bust 
in the Eighties, but it is still 
considered a prime location 
for commercial leasing. The 
^jOOO- square- foot Great 
Banking Room on the 
second floor is the most 
impressive part of the 
building with its imported 
I talian marble and ornate 
Corinthian columns. While 
often rented out for 
wedding receptions and 
other elaborate gatherings. 
First National leasing agents 
are looking to find a 
permanent occupant for the 
room. The top three floors 
of the First National Center, 
former home to the 
infamous Beacon Club, are 
also available for lease. Rates 
are negotiable. 120 North 
Robinson. Laurie Siegal, 
(405) 235-2500. 


Midtown Moves Uptown 

In the heart of the Midtown revitalization project, the Plaza Court 
offens 50,000 square feet of retail and office space for lease. Plans are 
afoot to make Midtown a major residential and retail area with 
modem housing and pedestrian -friendly sidewalks. Built in the 
Twenties and currently undergoing a facelift, space at the Plaza 
Court will be up for grabs in one to two years. $12- 1 5 per square 
foot. Tenth Street and Walker. Ted Teske, (405) 236-4465. 


DAVID G. FITZGERALD S ASSOC4ATES: SKIRVIN^ MARK 





Jazzy History 

This charming building 
in the heart of Deep 
Deuce was the birthplace 
of the great jazz singer 
Jimmy Rushing* Built by 
Rushing’s father in 1924, 
it became known as the 
Haywood in 1938 when 
a physician of the same 
name bought it. 
Currently in renovation, 
site will be available 
sometime next 
time for 
the rejuvenation of Deep 
Deuce. Approximately 
$20 per square foot. 

307 Second Street, 

(405) 236-3366, 


Brjektown Royalty 

Built in 1906 for the Kingman Plow Company, the 
historic brick building is currently undergoing renova- 
tion under the guidance of the National Park Service to 
restore it to its original splendor. The first of the 
changes will be seen late this summer when the 
Bourbon Street Cafe opens on the canal. The upper four 
floors are slated tor retail and office space, S 18-520 per 
square foot (lease). 100 East California. Ainsworth- 
Frankenfield Properties, (405) 235-6300. 




Fixer Upper 

In its heyday^ the Hotel Marion was considered one 
of the best places to stay in the city. There have 
been several plans to renovate **the nicest small 
hotel you^ll find,” which has been empty for more 
than twent}" years, including making it an upscale 
bed-and-breakfast. The 1904 Queen Anne-style 
hotel currently is being considered for placement 
on the National Register of Historic Places. Asking 
price, 595,000. 1 10 West Tenth Street. 

Remax, (403) 340-1550 or (405) 751-4848. 


Presidential 


This 1 930 Colonial mansion, 
known as the White House, has 
been through several transforma- 
tions over the years, including a 
stint in the Seventies as a res tail rant 
A fire destroyed all but the exterior 
in the late Eighties, but the interior 
has been rebuilt to the original floor 
plan. With three fireplaces, a hot 
tub, and a game room, the White 
House is now 1 1,332 square feet of 
luxury' office space, 5940,000* 

900 Northeast Sixty- third Street* 
Johnathan Russell, (405) 840-4545, 




Heartbreak Hotel 

One of the lucky few to 
survive the 1970s demolition 
of the city's historic build- 
ings, the Skirvin Plaza, 
perhaps the best- known 
building in the city, stands as 
a testament to the wealth and 
grandeur of Oklahoma's past. 
Once a liLxurious hotel, it 
now stands empty and run 
down, waiting for its second 
chance and an estimated $32 
million renovation* One Park 
Avenue, (405 ) 232-8855. 
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Portrait of the Artisf s Life 

The Paseo Attracts Shops, Artists, and More 


Name of the Game 

Always wanted to own 
Frontier Cit)'? Now you can. 

For a local twist on a t ^ ; 
board game classic, check 
out Oklahoma City In-a- 
Box, a “real estate trading 
game.” While the concept is 
familiar to generations of 
board game players, this i 
time the territon^ is. too. / 

Clever metal playing pieces 
like the State Capitol (sans ' 
dome), a cowboy bool, and 
an arrowhead work their way 
around the board with 
options to buy at landmarks 
like the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, Paseo Arts 
District, and the Milk Bottle 
Building. 

Oklahoma City In-a-Box 
($25) is available at Borders 
Books, or to order call (800) 
422-3434. 

— Melinda Long 


T HERE’S A LITTLE SPANISH-STYLE 
village in Oklahoma City’s inner 
sanctum that has always been the cen- 
ter of this area’s bohemian activity. Over the 
decades, the Paseo neighborhood has seen a 
past as colorful as its main drag is now 
painted, and current residents and shop- 
keepers see an even more colorful and vi- 
brant future ahead. 

Built in 1928 by Oklahoma City developer 
G.A. Nichols, the Paseo, located north of Heri- 
tage Hills and south of Edgemere Park, was 
Nichols’ first commercial development. 

Over the years the area developed a notori- 
ety for hipsters who frequented the 
neighborhood’s jazz clubs. Then, in the Six- 
ties, hippies gravitated to the area. Now that 
has been replaced by a virtual artist’s colony 
that began with the first Paseo Arts Festival in 
1976, when a handful of artists displayed their 
wares while boom box music provided addi- 
tional atmosphere. 

“You used to have to beg artists to come 
down,” says Nedra Jones, vice president of the 
Paseo Neighborhood Association. “Now we 
have to turn people away.” 

Artists’ studios, quaint shops, and eateries 
now seem right at home under the red-tile 


roofs and behind the brightly colored mission 
facades on the curving, downhill slope of 
Paseo’s main drag. 

One restaurant, Galileo Bar and Grill, fea- 
tures an eclectic menu and nightly entertain- 
ment ranging from poetry readings to an open 
mic night for aspiring performers. 

Though still an artsy hangout, the area is 
seeing an even split between traditional retail 
and more eclectic shops. For example, 
Kathy’s on Paseo, a higher-end women’s ap- 
parel shop, occupies the former El Chico’s 
location. 

The neighborhood surrounding the Paseo 
has gone from quite bad in the Eighties, when 
it was nearly torn down, to much better dur- 
ing the Nineties, thanks to federal block grants 
and preservationists who bought and rehabili- 
tated many of the area’s boarded-up and aban- 
doned buildings. 

Property that once sold for $4 per square foot 
now sells for $65 per square foot. An entire 
block of dilapidated apartments has been reno- 
vated and enjoys high occupancy rates. Other 
multi-family dwellings are seeing similar cir- 
cumstances. And to top it all off, the Paseo be- 
came a Historic Preservation district in 1999. 

— Larry Rogers 
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The WorJd Neighbors conference room 


Small World 

A n old adage main lAINS 
that it is better to teach a 
man how to fish than just to 
give him a fish. World Neigh- 
bors, a non-profit humanitar- 
ian organization, harnesses the 
wisdom of that philosophy and 
puts it to practice in developing 
countries, making struggling 
communities more self-suffi- 
cient and thereby saving count- 


less lives* lt"s an approach that 
preserves dignity and teaches 
lifelong skills, 

'fhe idea for the grassroots 
organization was born from a 
sermon delivered at St, Luke*s 
United Methodist Church in 
Oklahoma City, 

Celebrating their fiftieth an- 
niversary next year. World 
Neighbors now has programs 
in eighteen countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Its 


headquarters remain in Okla- 
homa City. 

The organization identifies 
areas with the greatest need— 
mostly rural locations with no 
roads, scant access to water, no 
electricity, and no formal 
health care. Trainers then work 
with the locals to help them 
identify the root causes of their 
difficulties and develop plans 
to address them, 

“Many of the people that 
World Neighbors has trained 
are now training others/' says 
executive direaor Ron Burkard, 
“The results are perpetuated 
long after we leave those areas,” 

Oklahomans contribute one- 
third of the donations World 
Neighbors receives, Burkard 
says, A staff of twenty-seven and 
volunteers all over the world 
keep things going, including 
running the ten educational 
programs World Neighbors has 
around the United States. 

— Larry Rogers 






All Aboard 

Amtrak service returned to 
Oklahoma in June 1999 after 
a twenty-year absences Since 
then, almost 70,000 riders 
have taken the trip from 
Oklahoma City to Fort 
Worth on the Heurt/and f/yer. 
The four-and-a-half hour trip 
costs $33 each way. Make 
your reservations by calling 
l-800-USA-RAlLor at 
rese r va ti o n s .a m tra kx om 

—Melinda Long 


FRED MARVEL 
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A t the national cowboy hall of fame and 

-Western Heritage Center in Oklahoma City^ every 


year is the Year of the Cowboy, The HalTs directors offi- 


cially adopted the slogan for 1999, though, to celebrate 


the completion of a five-year expansion program, which 


tripled the facility's floor space and transformed a one- 


of-a-kind local museum into a world-class attraction. 


Visitors who haven't been 
to the Hall in five or ten 
years won't recognize it, 
James Earle Fraser's famous 
‘'End of the Trail” sculpture 
is still there, beautifully 
showcased inside the main 
entrance, and the Hall still 
boasts one of the finest 
western art collections in the 
nation — but those may be 
the only similarities to the 
old Cowboy Hall of Fame, 

At the entrance to the 
American Cowboy Gallery, a 
diorama of a chuck wagon 
greets guests, along with an 
audio narrative that sets the 
mood for exploring authen- 
tic cowboy life. 


“End of the TratT' by James Earle Fraser 


Exhibits trace the history 
and culture of working 
cattlemen, from the Great 
Plains cowboy to the Great 
Basin buckaroo, including 
the influences of Mexican 
vaqueros and Affican- 
American and Native 
American cowboys. Clothing 
and branding irons, saddles 
and chaps, bits and spurs, 
and 1 ,300 variations of 
barbed wire are displayed in 
ranch-style settings* 

The American Rodeo 
Gallery suggests a 1 950s-style 
arena, with bleachers on one 
side of a sunken, pseudo-dirt 
fioor. Separate kiosks explain 
each roping and riding event, 
using video footage for 
emphasis. 

One of the most 
popular new exhibits is 
Prosperity function. 

Visitors step back in 
time to a complete 
1 890s western town. 

Though the Year of 
the Cowboy has faded 
into the sunset, history keeps 
evolving at the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame. In April, the Hall 
opened its newest historical 
gallery, the |oe Grandee 
Museum of the Frontier 
West, Drawing from the 
impressive collections of 
artist/historian Joe Grandee, 


curators have developed 
exhibit areas such as the 
Plains Native Americans, 
Trappers and Traders, the 
Frontier Army, and Hunting 
in the West. 

A Native American Gallery 
slated to open this fall will 
focus on the traditional arts of 


bead work, basketry, pottery, 
and jewelry. Exhibits trace the 
cultural icons that express 
identity and tradition among 
Native people. Many Indian 
cultures will be represented in 
the gallery, with the greatest 
concentration on Plains and 
Plateau tribes. 


Next to the museum's 
restaurant, the 16,000-square- 
foot Sam Noble SpeciaJ 
Events Center displays five 
monumental landscape 
paintings by the nationally 
renowned artist Wilson 
Hurley, a native Oklahoman, 
More than any other feature 
at the Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
these famous triptych s convey 
the grandeur and expanse of 
the American West. 

— Marcia Preston 

The Natioml Cowboy Hall 
of Fame h located at J 700 
Northeast Sixty-third Street 
Summer hours are 8:30 a.m. 
to 6 pjn. Admission is $8.50 
foradultSt $7 for seniorst and 
$4 for children six to twelve. 
Plans are in the works to 
connect the Hall by metro 
trolley service this summer to 
the zoOy Bricktown, and other 
Oklahoma City sites. (405) 
478-2250. 




Back in the Saddle 
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Nothing happens unless first we dream. 

Carl Sandburg 



Phillips Petroleum Company had a founder who wasn't 
afraid to follow his dreams. Our company still bears his 
name* and our culture recognizes the value of good ideas 
and the need to support them. 

That's why we support youth and education. em'ironiTiental 
protection and the arts, from elementary reading programs 
in Bartlesville to college scholarships at OU OSU and 
TU, from local Boys and Girls Clubs to national 
sponsorships of MATHCOUNTS and USA Swimming, 
from the Tallgrass Prairie Presence near Pawhuska to bird 


conservation programs of the Sutton Avian Research Center 
near Bartlesville, 

Among the many treasured arts and cultural entities we 
support are Oklahoma Educational Television Authority, 
Oklahoma Arts Council, OK MOZART International 
Festival in Bartlesville, and the rebuilt and rejuvenated 
Oklahoma Arts Institute at Quartz Mountain in Lone Wolf. 
Phillips recognizes valuable dreams and supports them, 
Imaeination lives! Dreams do come true. 

PHriLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


phUUps6 6, com 
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lABtBHED 1925 ■ KREBS, OK® 


Ciao Y’all! 

Since 1925, Pete’s Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy— 
has delighted diners with fresh, fam- 
ily-style Italian Cuisine served in uji- 
sehlsh portions. Come see why 
Pete’s place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

•Mierobrewery 
* Pertect for tour groups 
* Banquet faeilities for up to 250 



Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(yiR) 423 2042 • Fax (918)423-7^59 


OKC Architecture at Its Finest 


The Experts Their Top Five Favorite Sites 


James Loftis 


1. Cokord Building (!9 10), left: This magnificently ornamented 
midrbe has a concrete frame which was first introduced 


Lofi/s hos practiced orctif“ 
teefure for more than thirty 
yeors. He h best known for bis 
work on the Alfred P. Morrob 
federal Btiikfinf . He correni^ 
bead's up femes Loftis 
Architects in Ofelobomo Gty. 



Rand Elliott 

Oiiot^ of Elliott + Associates 
Architects, bos won numerous 
awards since he began 
praaking in 1 972. In 1999, 
his company became the first 
Oldohomo firm to win the 
National A/A Honor Award. 



Arn Henderson ' 

With tiiree degrees ond years 
of experience, Henderson is 
now the bead of Oil's College 
of Architecture. His work has 
been exhibited Ground the 
country ond in london. 



Tom Wilson 

Wilson is president of 
Architectural Design Croup ' 
(designers of the Brickrown 
Ballpark). Ary actiye participant | 
In community affairs, he sits on 
the Moyor's Committee for 
Inner-City Revitdization. 



around 1900. The Cokord represents the best of the city's 
architectural heritage. 

2. The Pollock House ( 1 957): This free-spirited house by Bruce Goff 
has provided a creative atmosphere for more than forty years. 

3. St, Patrick's Roman Catholic Church (1961): The play of fight on the 
cast-in-place concrete angels allows a timeless religious experience. 

4. First Presbyterian Church { I9S5): This is a faithful reproduaion of 
the borrowed European Gothic style. The scale of the space, 
detailing, and execution are extraordinary. 

5. McGee Tower (1973): An excellent example of significant 
corporate headquarters in our area. Several U,S. cities have 
creations of this genre: an exposed concrete frame with heavy 
fenestration rising from an urban plaza with an exquisite fountain. 

1 . Stage Center, originally the Mummers Theater ( 1 970): The concept 
is based on electronics and how parts connect to create a whole. Its 
mysterious, bold, and dramatic personality fits the use — theater. 

2. The Pollock House (1957): A brilliant example of Bruce Goffs 
architecture. It fits a traditional neighborhood, yet has presence, 

3. Muskogee Seed House (mid 1970s): Form truly follows Sanction at 
Producer's Cooperative Oil Company. The roof slope of this building 
(south of 1-40 near downtown) matches the slope of cotton as it is 
piled and waiting to become vegetable oil. 

4. The Downtown YMCA (1949), left: One of the few examples of 
international architecture in Oklahoma. The white concrete fins and 
roof forms react to. deflect, and redirect the Oklahoma sun. 

5. St Patrick's Roman Catholic Church (196 1 ): A truly spiritual place. 
The interior is a marvelous surprise with Its lighted edges. Designed 
by one of Oklahoma's own, Robert Lawton Jones from Tulsa. 

1. Stage Center (1970), left: This building represents a triumph in 
expression. Each function is treated independently and expressed 
with an enormous degree of autonomy of form and color. 

2. The Pollock House (I9S7): A masterful design of modular 
composition. Each of the nine square modules fs defined with a 
hipped roof that suggests a great sense of shelter and protection. 

3. Cunningham House ( 1962): This house represents an expression 
of dualities: The street side is unobtrusive and relates in scale to 
the neighborhood, yet the back forms an enormous contrast with a 
soaring, cantilevered roof and massive brick plinth. 

4. Skirvin Plaza (1913): No other building in downtown reflects the 
heritage of early-day Oklahoma like the Skirvin Hotel. 

5. Oklahoma County Courthouse (1936): This building is a master- 

piece of Art Deco design, reflecting the architectural concerns of 
i ts era. 

f . Stage Center ( 1 970): The Mummers Theater is perhaps 

Oklahoma’s only world-renowned architectural treasure, a true 
expression of the Great Plains’ frontier individualism. 

2. Kerr Park (1975): This project has matured into a great space, a 
true urban park with opportunities for walking, reading, 
skateboarding, and performances of all kinds. 

3. First National Buiding (1931): Constructed in the era of the 
Empire State Building, the First National Building provides a 
similar grace and charm to our city's skyline. 

4. Mid Continent Life Insurance Building (1927), left: The classic 
elements of the building, combined with a beautifully mainurned 
setting, result in an exceptional office buHding. 

5. Doctor's Office ( 1 948): This diminutive building is a fine example 
of the Bauhaus style; its simplicity and honesty no doubt offered a 
visual comfort to those seeking medical attention over the years. 
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5,000,000 pounds 
of food and supples 
distribuied to Okla- 
homa City and area 
tornado victitris 


7,400,000 pounds 
of building materials 
and supplies sent 
to suffering families 


86 countries assisted with 
critical survival needs including 
orphanages, feeding centers, 
medical clinics, water wells, 
and famine relief 


100,000,000 pounds 
of emergency aid 
I shipped to Kosovo 
with help from 
corporal e sponsors 


2.900,000 pounds 
of medical supplies, 
equipment, and eye 
glasses transported 
to economically 
depressed regions 


3,530,000 books, ed- 
ucational materials, 
and toys given to un- 
derprivileged children 


4,300,000 pounds 
of clothing delivered 
to needy children 
'and their families 


286,000.000 meal supple- 
ments provided for hungry 
children and families 


104,000,000 pounds of food 
and basic necessities trucked 
to 56,300 U.S. community centers 


80 percent of all 
goods and services 
going to feed and 
[ help American 
r children in 600 


when you’ve helped milli ons of children and 
family members with food, clothing, and basic necessities, 
you’ve shown the world the Oklahoma spirit, 


1-or 21 years, ['e&l TIk Children \m follmved a caring Okhihoma 
tradition, A timeless heritage of unselfishly helping people in 
need. Starting with one meal in 1979i Feed The Children today 
delivers over 688,000 meal supplements each md every day of 
the year All provided free, and with 90 percent of mty ctjntrib- 
uted dolhiT going to progmniming services. 

Mardwt)rking. FrugtiL Dependahle, IFs the American way witli 
an Qkltiltama spirit. Feed (lie Children,., proud to be serving 
in die heartland, honored to he an Oklalioman. 


''Cof7img to IheauJ (^/ cbikJref/ amlpeuple iu need ’ 

Feed the 1 
c hildren 

Hunger Prevention * Emergency Aid * Third-World Development 
Disaster Relief * Medical Assistance * Educational Resources 

333 N. Mt-ridkn ■ Okljihoma City, QK 73107 • 405-942-0228 
www.fcgdthqchiktrcii,tirg * ildreii.org 


Feed the 

C HILDREN 


Paid ffiT hy f'iauk ofljtrryjonei and I^ed Tht' ChiU^i 
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THE LEGEND CONTINUES 

1101 NE OKLAHOMA CfTY, OK 73111 
(405) 424-1614 


^ Come bick to Sleepy Hollow, 
where j tndition of gratr food 
ind friendly service bis 
welcomed diners for more thin 
fifty yetrs, Genentions hive 
returned to enjoy iwird-mnning 
fried chicken nude to order in 
cisHron skillets. Tender, juicy 
staks grilled to perfection ind 
our fimous mide-^rom'scntch 
biscuits. Return to Sleepy 
Hollow todiy ind sivor i metl 
'v I youV ilwiys remember. 



I 


Growing 

WITH OKLAHOMA 


With 330 Oklahoma City employees, Devon 
Energy Corporation is one of the state’s fastest 
growing public companies. We acquire, drill for 
and produce oil and gas in the 
U.S., Canada and overseas. We 
have achieved record growth for 
twelve years running and have 
grown over 80-fold since 
becoming a public company 
in 1988. Devon is a proud 
and growing member of the 
Dklahoma economy. 





A Greg Burns rendition of Bricktown Ballpark 


A Sellout 

O klahoma city artist greg 

Burns has been drawing as long as 
he can remember. As a young schoolboy, 
he doodled in all the margins of his note- 
books, which he thought were “meant to 
be illuminated” like the leather-bound 
volumes hand-decorated by monks cen- 
turies earlier. 

Today, fifty- three-year-old Burns works 
in what has become his trademark com- 
bination — ink and watercolor. With intri- 
cate detail, he paints Oklahoma's land- 
marks and landscapes. He brings to life 
collegiate football and Triple A baseball. 
He portrays porches, gazebos, bridges, 
gardens, and farmhouses. And he has be- 
come Oklahoma City's most popular art- 
ist in doing so. 

Born with arthrogr>T:)osis, a congenital 
disorder characterized by reduced joint 
mobility, Burns is confined to a wheel- 
chair and must work from photographs, 
drawing his ink outlines by hand and col- 
oring them with watercolors by holding 
brushes in his teeth. “Painting is not about 
working with your hands or your toes,” he 
says. “It's about working with your brain.” 
As an art student at OU in the late 
1960s, Burns realized he wanted to make 
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a living out of his art and believed he knew 
whal Oklahoma City residents would 
want to buy- “1 was a liberal Democrat 
who went after the conservative Republi- 
can dollar/’ he laughs. *'But I didn’t sell 
out. 1 love what I do/’ 

Burns is best known in recent years for 
his painting of the chainlink fence sur- 
rounding the Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building bombing site, which he donated 
to the Oklahoma City National Memorial 
Foundation. The original painting will 
hang in the museum when it opens this 
November. 

For Burns, the whole idea of painting is 
to communicate an appreciation for the 
subject. But he admits to a certain amount 
of fiction in his work, evident in his ren- 
dering of the Bricktown Ballpark: Burns 
used artistic license to blend the Okla- 
homa City skyline with the playing field, 
even though the resulting view wasn’t 
completely realistic. Says the artist, “In 
painting, you need to bend things to get 
your ideas across.” 

— Debra Rothschild Levy 



RENAISSANCE. 
OKLAHOMA CITY HOTEL 


lO N. nROAOWAY • (^05) 2Z0‘SOOO 


Treat yourself to 
THE Renaissance Hotel. 
Oklahoma’s newest shining star. 

Ideally srruATED in 
DOWNTOWN Oklahoma City 



finandol Aid 


Individualized Instruction 


Day and Evening Classes 


Career Advisement & Plocement 


Technicol Trowing in Over 30 Areas 


Oj'Isgs Credit Options 


FRANCIS 

T L E 


Serving business & industry, adults and students. 


Greg Burns Fine Art & Framing is located 
at Casady Square, 9303 North Pennsylvania. 
The gallery is open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 10 ajth to 5:30 p.tn. 

(405) 842-5024. 



717-4732 

Rockwell Compus; 12777 North Rockwell Ave, Oklahoma City 


Portland Campus; 150th & N. Portland^ Oklahoma City 
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THE WRITE STUFF 

By Priscilla Mohnkern 

Oklahoma has produced many great writers: Oklahoma City's Ralph Ellison, who became ultra-famous with /nm/ble Mon, the only novel 
he published during his lifetime; Tulsa's S,E, Hinton, whose 1967 classic novel-turned-movie The Outsiders was an instant hit among 
young adults: and Billie Letts of Durant* whose novel Where the Heart h was included in Oprah Winfrey's book club and was recently 
made into a movie. Louis L' Amour, author of some of the best western novels in the country, wasn't born in Oklahoma, but we claim 
him as one of our own. And who can forget Pulitzer prize winner Scott Momaday and the inimitable Tony Hillerman. Today, the capital 
city is home to many writers who have penned everything from mysteries and biographies to young adult novels and children's books. 

Mystery Train 

Inspired by Agatha Christie, Carolyn 
Hart knew at a young age that she wanted 
to follow in the famous author's foot- 
steps* Her first book in 1964 was a 
children’s book, but in 1975 she pub- 
lished her first suspense novel, Flee from 
the PasU and from there she continued 
her journey of intrigue. 

“I lt>ve to write mysteries because they 
are fun, brutal, and poignant,” says Hart. 



“Every book an author writes is trig- 
gered by an experience, a memory, a fear, 
an enthusiasm, and a moral commit- 
ment/’ says Hart, who has written more 
than thirty books. “Novels are a reflection 
of truth.” 

Hart’s award-winning books are sold 
worldwide and have proved to be very 
popular in Japan and Australia. Her lat- 
est two books, including Sugarplum Deady 
are set to hit bookshelves in October. 



Moving into tHe 
2ist Century? 




Ma\f we su0aest 
sorrietRing old 
to go \yith 
sometRing n 


An Exclusive Residential Community Development by 

Baker First 

Commercial Real Estate Services 

Information available at 
www.bakerfirst.com or call at (405) 947-7200 


OkCaRoma City’s finest 
^atii ra f Com m u n tty at 
.'A/' Tv. i54tR and ay 
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Teen Spirit 

After ten years of practicing law. Bar- 
bara Snow Gilbert decided on a career 
change shortly after the birth of her sec- 
ond child. She turned to creative fiction 
writings and soon, writing novels became 
second nature. 

In tune with her hometown of Okla- 
homa City, Gilbert has written two 
young adult novels that take place here. 



Stone Water, her first book, began as a 
University of Central Oklahoma cre- 
ative writing assignment about a boy 
and his dying grandfather; the book be- 
came an international, award-winning 
novel. 

“While writing Stone Water, it seemed 
more natural to write from a fourteen 
year old's point of view than from an 
eighty-fouT year old's, ” says Gilbert. “It 
was so natural that I have continued to 
write young adult novels/' 

“When writing, I often draw from my 
own life experiences," says Gilbert. “IVe 
written two novels that take place in 
Oklahoma City, and one of the charac- 
ters in Broken Chords is based upon a pi- 
ano teacher I had in the past." 

Both SfUNe Water and Broken Chords 
won the Oklahoma Book Award, and 
both received the highest quality rating 
from the Voice of Youth Advocates. Her 
third and most recent novel, Paper Traih 
was published in May 2000. 



Skywriter 

An accomplished storyteller and writer, 
Lynn Moroney devotes her writing to her 
number one passion, the sky. “1 was al- 
ways told to write what I know, and i 
know the sky,” says the former Omniplex 
planetarium director. 

Moroney's children's books include 
Moontellers^ The Boy Who Loved Bears, 
Elinda Who Danced in the 5/:y, and Baby 
Rattlesnake. Between books, she spends 
her time conducting workshops around 



KERR MCGEE CORPORATION 


In 1947 , a young Oklahoma Qw comptmy drilled the 
world's first commercially successful offshore well out of sight 
of land in die open water of the Gulf of Mexico - it was located 
in 18 feet of water, on a lease ten and a lialf miles off the coast 
of Louisiana, 

That company known today as Kerr-McGee Corporation, 
is now one of the largest U.S.-based independent oil and gas 
companies in the world and starts out the new^ millennium 
with exploration and development operations in thousands 
of feel of water, more than a hundred mi les out 
Worldwide, over 70% of the company's 
acreage is in water deeper than 1,000 feet. 

Kerr-McCiee - a company of vision, 
confidence and determination - 
committed to the global search for 
deepwater oil and gas reserves. 
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The Biggest Screen Oklahomans Ever Seen! 

OMKlD0vir~' 

THEATER AT^MNtPlEX 



2100 NE 52nd Street • Oklahoma City, OK 73111-7198 
405/602-DOME • www.omniplex.org 


IT 

TAKES 

MORE THAN 
JUST ELEVEN 
GUYS. 

THE TOTAL ^JC3'T^£l|EXPER1ENCE. 
Call toll-free for tickets-. 877-ALL-4-0SU 



the country and in Mexico and perform- 
ing as a storyteller for schools and in mo- 
seums and planetariums. 

Monroney is currently at work on a 
new children's book called Sitrah^ the 
a story about a rancher's daugh- 
ter who aims to become a cowgirk Of 
course, she says, the sky will play a piv- 
otal role. 

Oklahoma-phile 

He didn*t start writing his first book 
until he was thirty-nine, so attorney Bob 
Burke made up for lost time by writing 
twenty ‘SIX books in twelve years — while 
maintaining a full-time law career. “I do 
all of my legal work in the morning and 
my writing in the afternoon/' says 
Burke. “I spend evenings at home with 
my family.” 

Seventeen of Burke's non-fiction books 
are biographies of Oklahomans, From 
to Eternity: The Life of Wiley 
Post and the Winnie Mae won the 1999 
Oklahoma Book Award for non-fiction, 
and a Hollywood movie is in the works. 

Burke has also written or co-written 
several books about Oklahoma subjects, 
including Glory Days of Summer: The His- 
tory of Baseball in Oklahoma. ‘'Stories 
about Oklahoma are so phenomenal,” 
says Burke. **My love for Oklahoma is 
what drives me.” 

Burke's goal of writing as many biog- 
raphies of Oklahomans as possible 
pushes him to publish about five books 
a year with the help of co-authors. “If 
God gave me another two hundred years 
to live, I would only be able to touch the 
top of the extensive list of great Oklaho- 
mans,” he says. 

His latest book, Bryce Harlow: Mr. In- 
tegrity, was co-written by federal judge 
Ralph Thompson and includes an intro- 
duction by Henry Kissinger. 
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Financial Security 

Starts With A 
Solid Foundation 

American Fidelity Assurance Company 


(^J^perience is the foundation 
in which you can place your trust. 
Oklahoma City-based American 
Fidelity Assurance Company has 
40 years of experience helping our 
Customers build financial security. 


American Fidelity 
Siili Assurance Company 

A member of the American Fidelity Group 

Strength • Stability • Experience • Diversity 

Home Office: Oklahoma City, OK 
(405} 523-2000 
w’wy\'AF-Gi oup.com 




A Clean, Well-Lit Place 

Coming Full Circle with a 
Work in Progress 

B ook burnings dont typically 

foretell good things for bibliophiles, 
but it was from the ashes of one such 
blaze that Oklahoma City gained one of 
its most treasured bookstores. It started 
in August 1978, when a modest bookshop 
called Full Circle shut its doors after the 
building it shared with an eatery was de- 
stroyed in a fire. 

Full Circle’s owner, Jim Tolbert III, 
had purchased the bookstore less than 
two years earlier. As he surveyed the 
charred remains of Danielle Steele and 
Stephen King bestsellers, he wondered 
whether or not he would bother reopen- 
ing the business. 

OC 

Ultimately, he did, and two years later S 
Tolbert unveiled a new and improved Full I 

Full Circle’s reader-friendly areas m 
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Circle Bookstore in the Fifty Penn Place 
mall. It’s a testament to the shop’s endur- 
ing appeal that it continues to thrive amid 
today’s ubiquitous mega-bookstore 
chains. Unlike many of its mass-market 
competitors, Full Circle doesn’t feel its 
concept is due to focus groups and mar- 



The inner circle 


keting consultants whose interest in read- 
ing ends with stock quotes. 

“The people we have focused on have 
been the serious book buyers, people who 
are committed readers,” Tolbert says. 

“Those are the people who really seek 
out our services. We’ve put particular 
emphasis on customer service, having a 
staff that is not only personable and inter- 
ested in the customer, but also has read 
extensively and knows books. That’s one 
of the reasons I think we have the caliber 
of store that we do.” 

Full Circle boasts other distinctive 
charms. From its handsome oak shelves 
and rolling ladders to Persian rugs and 
wood-burning fireplaces, it has the un- 
mistakable imprimatur of what a book- 
store should be. 

Amid such cozy environs. Full Circle 
celebrates all things literary. While its chief 
attraction is books — more than 60,000 of 
them, with everything from the classics to 
an extensive section of books relating to 



The exterior of Full Circle 


Oklahoma — the store also hosts periodic 
events such as local poetry readings, 
children’s story time, and book discussions. 

The store shows no sign of slowing 
down. Major renovations in 1985 and 
1992 expanded Full Circle to its present 
size of nearly 6,000 square feet, offering 
enough room for a covered pavilion and 
a cappuccino bar. In short. Full Circle is 
far from writing its final chapter. “It’s al- 
ways a work in progress,” says Tolbert. 

— Phil Bacharach 

Full Circle Bookstore is located on the third 
floor of Fifty Penn Place mall. The cappuccino 
bar sits just outside the store. (405) 842-2900. 


I Gt 1 — ^ I Rr - : - \ I T . ■ Economic Development 



Working for Oklahoma’s Future 

After 65 years of service to Oklahoma, some things 
are just expected of the Grand River Dam Authority, like 
production of low-cost, reliable electricity, dedicated customer 
service and stewardship of Oklahoma's native re.sources. 
Throughout its history, GRDA has used these building blocks 
to attract business and industry while also striving to enhance 
the quality of life across the Sooner State. After all, Oklahoma 
should expect nothing less from it s public power supplier. 

Ifs really about economic development for our state ... and 
that’s the story of Oklahoma’s GRDA. 


GRDA 

www.grcl3.com 


Grand River Dam Authority ^ Oklahoma's electric supplier. 
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New Ideas 
from a 

21st Century 
Company 



CooMiwroial Ratii Esta*» S«rvioe& 


www.bakerfirst.com • (405) 947-7200 
2800 NW 35th • Oklahoma City. OK 73112 


Three-handed? 

Internships in editorial, advertising, 
circulation, and marketing are available 
at Oklahoma Today year-round. For 
more information, call (405) 521-2496 
or (800) 777-1793. 
www.oklahomatoday.com 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 

THE MAGAZINE Of OKLAHOMA 



Sister Cities 

Can We Be Friends? 

A merican cities often come in pairs. Memphis and nashville, dal- 

las and Fort Worth, Minneapolis and Saint Paul — all are natural pairs and 
each pair a natural rivalry. Tulsa and Oklahoma City may be different. People 
in both sometimes say that their rivalry is so intense, their differences so immense, 
that their pairing is not even natural. They may be on to something. 

Only historical accident put them in the same state anyway. Before there was Okla- 
homa, there were instead two territories — Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory — 
the two entirely different and fiercely independent. Oklahoma City was the former s larg- 
est and richest city. Neither large 
nor rich, Tulsa was in the latter. 

Politicians threw Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa together in 1907, when 
Congress forced the two mis- 
matched territories to wed, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
blessed their union as Oklahoma. 

Neither Roosevelt nor Congress 
could make the two like it or even 
alike. Nature had taken care of 
that. Oklahoma City sits at the 
opening of a flat, treeless prairie. 

Tulsa fills out the southwestern 
corner of the Ozark plateau, giv- 
ing it a rolling terrain of hills rich with trees. Deep beneath the land’s surface, nature 
also made the two different — even if humans made that difference ironic. Oklahoma 
City rests above great underground lakes of oil, and wells still pump it to the surface. 
Tulsa, “Oil Capital of the World,” has never produced a drop of oil. 

Nature gave Tulsa no oil, but Tulsa did get midwestern entrepreneurs like Bill Skelly, 
Harry Sinclair, and ). Paul Getty. They came because Tulsa wanted them and put them 
in the center of the great mid-continent field. They built banks, companies, and refiner- 
ies — all to route rivers of oil through Tulsa. They made Tulsa big and famous. They also 
made Tulsa a city almost midwestern in flavor. 

Oklahoma City’s flavor always has been distinctly western, more like Texas than Ohio, 
more like Dallas than Tulsa. Flavor aside, after 1910 Oklahoma City also had the State 
Capitol, and that shaped Oklahoma City just as oil shaped Tulsa. 

In the best of worlds, the two would have been political rivals anyway. Historically 
Tulsa has been a Republican town and Oklahoma City a Democratic capital, both in a 
Democratic state. The consequences? Oklahoma City completed two interstate high- 
ways before Tulsa got the money to finish one. Metropolitan Oklahoma City had five 
publicly funded colleges when Tulsa had none. 

The musical Oklahoma! proved that the farmer and the cowboy could be friends. 
Having changed so much in recent years, surely Oklahomans will make the Tulsan and 
the Oklahoma Citian friends as well. Already, that appears to be the case. By many ac- 
counts, much of the rivalry between the two cities has subsided due largely to the tragic 
bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building, and a budding “sisterhood” has 
emerged in its wake. Perhaps in a not-so-distant future even, Tulsa paired with Okla- 
homa City will seem a natural occurence and not a fluke of history. 

— Danney Goble, Ph.D. 

Danney Goble is a professor of history at the University of Oklahoma. He is the author of Tulsa: 
Biography of The American City and six other books about Oklahoma history. 



Tulsa, Oklahoma, a mere turnpike away 
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Tips for the future: 


Stay sharp. 

Be prepared. 
Get to know OGE. 


www.oge.com 
NYSE: OGE 


O 2000 OGE Energy Corp. 
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AS COLORFUL AS OUR STATE 

Oklahoma City Festivals * By Kim Watkins 

O klahoma festivals piece together our state like a quilt, the different strands and seams 

that bind us are as vibrant as the different festivals themselves. Oklahoma City offers festivals that allow us to par- 


ticipate in the grand palette of Oklahoma 


’s diversity. The events to follow only scratch the surface. It’s up to you to explore 


and find your very own favorite festival. 



Aerospace America 

Oklahoma City’s annual Aerospace 
America takes flight each June (this year 
at Clarence E. Page Airport) with pyro- 
technics» aerobatics> and the ever-popular, 
awe-inspiring fighter jets. The first air show 
to include an evening flight performance, 
Aerospace America has won numerous 
awards and has been named the leading 
North American air show by both World 
Airshow News Magazine and Business 
Events News Magazine, 

From downtown Oklahoma City, take 


1-40 west to the Cimarron Road exit. 
Tickets cost $12 for adults and $6 for 
children under twelve, (405) 685-9546, 

BalloonFest 2000 

Hot air balloons will embroider our 
blanket of vast skies on August 1 1 and 12. 
In fact, more than sixty hot air balloons 
will color Oklahoma’s wild blue yonder. 
Balloon Fest 2000 at Wiley Post Airport 
promises to offer not only a spectacular 
variety of balloons, but many activities as 
well. With live entertainment, Frisbee- 
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catching canines, exotic animals, inflat- 
able rides, and kite flying, there is un- 
doiibtedly something for everyone. 

Wiley Post Airport h located at 
Northwest Fiftieth and Council Road. 
Adniissioti is $5. (405) 948-4000. 



Red Earth 2000 

In 1 9S6, a small festival began as a way 
for Native Americans to exhibit and sell 
their artwork. Fourteen years later. Red 
Earth has been born again. Red Earth 
2000, held in June, offered some exciting 
changes, allowing the public more op- 
portunities to participate (for example, 
workshops and artist demonstrations), 
but the popular traditional tribal danc- 
ing continues, Oklahoma City is now 
home to one of the largest festivals in the 
country celebrating Native American art- 
work, with 150 tribes represented. 

Red Earth takes place each June at the 
^4yrtad Convention Center. For informa- 
tion, call (405) 427-5228. 


Festival of the Arts 

From 10,000 visitors back in the Six- 
ties to a whopping 750,000 visitors today, 
Oklahoma City’s annual arts festival con- 
tinues to be a downright success. The 
first Festival of the Arts featured forty- 
three artists from Oklahoma and Texas. 
Festival 2000 proudly displayed 144 art- 
ists from across the country. For festival- 





JS AT CANTERBU!3Y, 
mabe your retirement 
aa exciting and enriching 
desire. Join new friends 
of activities that include bridge, arts 
and crafts, and more. Come home 
,jpuCious apartment with a 
wealth of amenities and the benefits 
of living dose to a state-of-the-art 
health care center and assisted living 
on-site. Call or stop by to find out 
more about the continuum of care 
at The Fountains at Canterbury. 


(405) 751-3600 


Continuing 

Care 


1404 NW 122nd Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73114 
www.thefountains.com 
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Reputation 


Lifestyle 



AU SIGNS POINT TO... 

ANADARKO 


Indian Capital 
of the Nation 

Available Immediately: 

• Industrial Park 

• Existing Buildings 

• 350aaesa*ady 
for development 

Native i^eitcan tax crediLs avaj table 

45 mitmtes soutbufest 
of Oklahoma City* 


Ajiadarko BcoDomic Development 
(405) 247^2481 • fax (405) 247-2866 
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PRISM PLACE IS A 

CARING COMPANY 
THAT MEANS BUSINESS 



“When you order from Prism 
Place, your corporate 

award t^OLLARS BUY MORE 
THAN JUST quality' 

— General Richard Burpee, 
OKC Chamber of Commerce 



Festival of the Arts in downtown 


Prism Place, a division of Dale Rogers 
Training Centerj produces the finest 
quality acrylic, traditional plaques, 
trophies and other ad specialties from 
shirts to key chains* Its eager and 
productive workforce receives 
training and financial independence 
when corporate customers help 
people with disabilities become 
contributing Oklahoma citizens* 

Some of our corporate partners include: 

FAA * MCI • Six Flags - OU • Sonic 
Southwestern Bell 

Oklahoma Transportation Authority 

OCU- Boy Scouts -IKON DALE ROGERS 
First Fidelity Bank * Prudential TRAINING CENTER 

SERVING OKLAHOMANS SINCE 1953 


2501 N. Utah • Oklahoma City, OK 73107 
C405) 946-1079 OR 1-800-687-7784 • Fax (405) 943-9710 

www.drtc.org 



goers who are more interested in food 
than art, culinary masterpieces like 
Strawberries Newport and old favorites 
like Indian fry bread make this festival 
an olfactory nirvana. Undoubtedly the 
largest in the state, the Festival of the 
Arts is also one of the largest art festivals 
in the country. 

Festival of the Arts js held the last week 
oj April For more informationy visit the 
website www.artscotincihkc.com or call 
(405) 270-4848. 

Year of the Dragon 

Moiher^s Day weekend includes a fes" 
tival that is spectacular by anyone*s stan- 
dards. Since 1986 the Asian Society of 
Oklahoma has brought together ten cul- 
tures to display their costumes, food, 
pageantry, and dance. Each year, the 
Myriad Convention Center opens its 
doors for a day-long multicultural cel- 
ebration representing the different facets 
of our Asian community* 

The festival begins with the traditional 
dragon dance, followed by a fashion 
show exhibiting traditional clothes and 
the Miss Asia and Little Miss Asia pag- 
eants. Booths representing each country 
offers visitors an educational experience 
where they can ask questions about the 
different cultures, buy art or souvenirs, 
and try traditional foods. 

Admission to the Asian Festival is free. 
For more informatiojiy call the Asia Soci- 
ety of OklahornGy (405) 232-4087. 
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Deep Deuce Jazz Festival 

The annual Deep Deuce Jazz Festival 
features jazz masters such as Claude 
“Fiddler” Williams, Wendell Harrison, 
Richard Davis, and Roscoe Mitchell. The 
two- day celebration of one of the 
country's oldest styles of music features 
continuous music by twenty bands. As 
with any festival worth mentioning, 
there is food galore: barbecue, burgers, 
hot links, catfish, and if yon have any 
room left — dessert, A children's tent will 
keep the young ones occupied. 

The festival takes place October 6 and 7\ 
Adtnission i$$I0, (405) 524-3800, 



On the Governor's Mansion lawn 



AFFECTING 

R E F L E *C T I N G 
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EXPERIENCE THE EXCELLENCE. ..EXPERIENCE EDMOND 



^ if it ir it it ie it it -kit iritititir 

Edmond's AH-Americnii Independence Da\f 
Cetebraiion leith something for evejyone 


"Taste of Edmond" 

Downtown Edmond fills with samplings 
from moro than 75 restaurants 


Parade at 10:0(1 a.m. 

Fireworks entertainment in UCO^s 
Want! and Stadium will indude an original 
musical score by Sam Magrill. An official 
White House Miliennium project. 

for informatmi on these and other 
Liberty FesI euenh: www.libertyfe5l.org 


©((iGfl SdlUOIld 

^mPij ■ j'lufjud f21(i 

UCO^s "Straw Hat Music Theatre VVtirks" 
presents a schedule of light tjperatta & musical 
productions that include "fJeehivtv the 60's 
Musical S.W.A.K.,'^ "Nunsensu A-Men'^ and 
"J^owdown on Two Street." For ticket and 
performance information call (405) 974-3575* 

I9f(i ' 6fli 

Oklahoma Shakespeare in the Park presents 
"Taming of the Shreiv," one of Shakespear's 
bawdiest comedies, with perfomanecs at 
8 p.m. each Thursday throu^ Sunday evening 
in Edmond's Hafer Park at 9th & Brv'ant. 
Call 1405) 340-1222 for more information. 


CONVENTION 
AND VISITORS BUREAU 

825 E. 2nd Suite 1 00 • Edmondi OK 73054 

(405) 5414344 * FAX: (405) 340-5512 

E-mail: cwwhite^'VisJtedmandok.com 
Website: www.visitcdmandok^cam 



THE TRIUMPH OF FRENCH PAINTING 
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Nouveau Wine Festival 

If you missed their Cinco de Mayo fes- 
tival, Tres Suenos winery is hosting a 
Nouveau Fest in October. Winetasting, 
tours, live music, and great food prom- 
ise an exciting evening on the deck over- 
looking the vineyard. Admission to the 
Tres Suenos wine festival is free, but a 
small parking fee will be charged. 

Tres Suenos winery is fourteen miles east 
of Edmond on Route 66, then six miles 
north on Luther Road and one mile east on 
Charter Oak Road, For more infornmtiony 
call (405) 277-7089. 



At the Paseo Arts Festival 


Neighborhood and 
Cultural Festivals 

Don*t underestimate the “neighbor- 
hood'* in neighborhood festivals. 

For some live music and terrific food, 
visit Mesta Festa, the annual fund-raiser 
for the Mesta Park neighborhood asso- 
ciation held each September. At Saint 
Elijah's Lebanese Festival in November, 
be sure to sample the talami, yabra, and 
salata. The Governor's Mansion hosts 
Septemberfest each year, a children's inter- 
active festival held on the mansion lawn. 

Bricktown is also the site of several 
culturally diverse celebrations, including 
Reggaefest, Germanfest, Bricktown Blues 
and Barbecue Festival, and the annual 
Fourth of I uly celebration. All have their 
own distinct cultural flair. 
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Outage Reporting 

1-888-218-3919 

Billing Inquiries 

1-888-216-3490 

Customer Services 

1-888-216-3523 

Falta De Suministro 

1-888-218-3924 

Preguntas Sobre su Cuenta 

1-888-216-3491 

Servicio a Clientes 

1-888-216-3505 


Public Service Company of Oklahoma 


The Power 

To Connect. 

Public Service Company Of Oklahoma 
Customer Service Is Now Available 24 Hours A 
Day, Seven Days A Week. These days, traditional 8-5 
business hours aren’t always convenient. So PSO has made it 
easier than ever for you to contact us. Our Customer Serwce 
Center operates 24/7 - offering around-the-clock answers to 
your questions - and better access to service. 

Now it’s easier for you to inquire about your monthly 
electric bill. Or report a power outage. Or arrange to 
have your power turned on or off. Our professionally 
trained, friendly and knowledgeable customer 
service representatives are standing by to 
serve you. All day, every day. 

To provide faster response to 
your needs, we’ve added the new 
toll-free numbers listed below. 


24-HOUR TOLL-FREE SERVICES 



EMERGENCY * BRIDGE ■ PARTIAL * DENTURE 


Selections from the permanent 
collection, featuring American. 
Native American, and European art. 
always on view. 


Photography Until Now. 
surveying the history of the medium, 
on view through August 27. 



Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 
University of Oklahoma 
410 W. Boyd Street. Norman 
405.325.3272 

Summer hours: Tuesday-Sunday Noon - 4:30 pm 
Thursday Noon • 9 pm; Closed Monday 

Fof information Of acconwnod a tiori s on the basts of disaWity. 
call 40S 325 3272 OU is an equal opponumty mssnution 


DENTAL CARE 


Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


O 
W ^ 


NW 13th 


State 

Capitol 



Sciences 

Downtown \\ Center 
I-40 


ir 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


Red Dirt Gardens: Tropical Oldahtnna 


By Mary Logan Wolf 



I N THE 1960S, WHEN CIVIC LEADER 
Dean McGee conceptualized Okla- 
homa City's future as a cultural mecca 
growing from the ground up, he meant 
it. McGee envisioned a world-class bo- 
tanical garden amid city skyscrapers and 
commuter traffic, much like what he had 


The Crystal Bridge 


seen on a trip to Denmark. There, the 
Tivoli Garden attracts thousands of visi- 
tors and serves as host to hundreds of 
cultural events each year. 

Today, the Myriad Botanical Gardens 
and Crystal Bridge offer Oklahomans 
both a sensory experience and an educa- 
tion in environmental conservation. More 
than a thousand rare and exotic species 
make up the urban park. Elegant orchids, 
bromeliads, ferns, cacti, and a collection 
of rare palm trees (a Crystal Bridge spe- 
cialty) provide a visual array of bizarre 
shape and color and prove once again that 
seeing one is by no means seeing them all. 

On any given day, horticulture enthu- 
siasts and curious tourists can be found 
strolling or simply stopping to rest, allow- 
ing the sounds of water tumbling over the 
falls, the call of songbirds, and the fra- 
grance of gardenia and jasmine to wrap 
them in a sanctuary of shadow, color, and 
dappled light. 

While the Myriad Botanical Gardens 
takes its conservatory role seriously, it is 
equally devoted to ser\dng the needs of 
people. “We're h 
user-friendly,” says I 
educational coor- 
dinator Jay Walker. 

“Here, we encour- 
age our patrons to 
enjoy and partici- 



pate in our atmosphere.” 

Just this year, the Crystal Bridge kicked 
off an educational program for school- 
children, specifically designed to fulfill 
state curriculum requirements in biologi- 
cal sciences. Each week, during the school 
year, more than 150 second and fourth 
grade students flood the tropical zone to 
learn plant essentials like photosynthesis, 
pollination, and healthy ecosystems. 

For adults, the gardens offer a variety of 
horticulture classes, which focus on the 
care and propagation of exotic plants. 
Seasonal exhibits, plant sales, and the bi- 
annual Bug Out — when visitors are in- 
vited to release thousands of beneficial 
ladybugs — prove the gardens are, indeed, 
hands-on. 

As botanical conservatories go, the 
twelve-year-old Myriad Botanical Gar- 
den, is a mere seedling. Changes can be 
expected as the gardens grow to meet the 



needs of the city. What won't change, 
however, is the prevailing Oklahoma at- 
titude on which the gardens were 
founded. “You won't find any signs here 
warning you to stay off the grass,” says 
Walker. “Drop by for a visit, touch the 
plants, walk on the grass, and by all means, 
please smell the flowers.” 

The Myriad Botanical Gardens and Crystal 
Bridge are open 9 a.m. to 6 p.nu Monday 
through Saturday and noon to 6 p.tn. on 
Sunday. It is located at the intersection of 
Hudson and Sheridan Avenues in downtown 
Oklahoma City. Adults, $4; children, $2. 

(405) 297-3995. 
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Antiques Roadshow 
Piano Grand 


Anne Murray 
Lawrence Welk 


Doo Wop 
And Much More! 


Arthur 


PLEDGE AUGUST 5-13! CALL 1-800-288-9494 


OETA 

THE OKLAHOMA NETWORK 








Oklahoma City University 


Making the most of 
college education, 
career and your life 
your goa 


This 
Oklahoma City 
University. 


Undergraduate 
Admissions 
(405) 521-5050 
Graduate Admissions 
(405) 521 


Helping you 
reach it is 
ours. 


Discover the benefits of a 
private, vahies-centered 
comprehensive university with 
a liberal arts core mission. 


Law Admissions 
(405) 521-5354 


2501 N. BhickwuMrrT Oklahoma Cityj Oklahoma 75100-140'! 


(405) 521*5000 • l*H00-6:i:!*7242 • www.okpu.udii 


World renowned for our charcoal -broiled ?^teakst 

Over SO year* in the same location in historic 
Stockyards City! 



I.W Sooth Agnew • 1st light south nf J-4D 


‘ USA * MaAITEKCAllII ' A?^tl:KICA^ CKPflES^ * DLNEg S mn 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 




The OKT Profile: 

Gary Marrs 

t j 


A third-generation Oklahoma City 
firefighter. Chief Gary Mans is best known 
for his work after the bombing in 1 995, but 
his twenty-eight years with the city's fire de- 
partment have included several less publi- 
cized but equally impressive milestones on 
his way to the head of the fire department. 
Here, Chief Marrs puts things into perspec- 
tive for Oklahoma Today* 

©Who or what inspires yow? ©Find- 
ing a better way to serve our public with 
the tax dollars they trust us with. 
©Who were your childhood heroes? 

©My dad and grandfather. 

©If you could change something 
about yourself, what would It be? 
©Lose some weight and get in better 
shape. 

©What is your favorite motto or 
quote? ©When you have conflicting 
stories from people, “Get all the liars in 
the same room and make them lie to 
each other.” 

©What book are you reading now? 

Q Chicken Soup for the Golfers Soul 
©When you are not working, what 

are you doing? ©What is that, “not 
working”? 

©Where is your favorite place to eat 
in Oklahoma? ©Anyplace that serves 
Mexican food. 

©What*s your perfect weekend? 

©Out of town for golf or on the lake. 
©Whose opinion do you most value? 
©The citizens. 

©What’s the most interesting thing 
you’ve discovered about Okla- 
homa? ©The rest of the country is dis- 
covering what we have known all 
along — the people here really care. 
©What is your favorite work of art? 

©Anything Greg Burns has done. 
©What do you like most about Okla- 
homa City? ©The variety of leisure 
activities and quality of the restaurants. 
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Farmer's Market 

Organic Bliss 


S EARCHING FOR AN ALTERNATIVE 
to the standard produce shopping ex- 
perience? The OSU/Oklahonia City 
Farmer’s Market offers an array of fruits 
and vegetables, ffesh-cut flowers, honey, 
aU-natural soaps, jewelry, and more— aU 
100 percent Oklahoma grown or made. 

On any given day, market stalls play 
host to more than forty vendors, most from 
central Oklahoma. From David Quitriano 
of Kingfisher come shiitake mushrooms; 
Wayne and Michael Haynes bring in fresh 
peaches from their Stratford orchard; and 
orchid farmer Brian Truong of Yukon sells 
his exquisite flowers to experienced and 
amateur gardeners alike. 

Over the last four years, the business at 
the OSU Farmer’s Market has more than 
tripled, indicating the new priority locals 
are placing on freshness and quality. Those 
in the know arrive early, but if you show 
up during lunchtime, there are plenty of 
food vendors to make the trip worthwhile. 

— Melinda Long 


The market is heated at the /ohn 
Kirkpatrick Hortiadtt^re Cefiteron theOSU- 
OKC campus. Summer hours are 8 a.rrt to 
I p.nh Wednesdays and Satitrdays. 400 
North Portland. 



23 feet long. 6 tons. 
Loose in Norman. 




Can you feel it getting closer? 


Closing in on yon? Gel ready. The Sam Noble Ohlahoma Mnsenm of Hatnral 
History at the University of Oklahoma has opened its doors with the largest \ 
nniversiiy-based mnsenm in the country. This 195,000 square foot facility 
houses twelve thousand years of cnitura) history, a children’s discovery room, 
and a inapificent dinosaur display featuring the largest Penlaceratops skull V 
in the world. So make yonr neit destination Norman and he a part of history. 

We’re ready for yon. For mote information call (dOS) 325-dIlZ. 

Visit NORMAN . . .the SOONER the better. 


www.visitiuiiman.com 


Live on a Golf Course 30 Minutes from Ardmore! 


iPFALCQNtiEAQ 


Risort and Country duk 


Tt mi(B& W 9 st of f-35 at fho Manoita. OK ex(t (Bxit T5J 
605 Pafeotihoad Dr.. Bumoy^ifie. OH 73430 


» Home sites on the course or 
2 JOO acres of rolling hills and woods 
^ All types of construction 


' Gondomlniums, townhouses. 

RV camping 
' Lodge^ restaurant 
' Swimming, lighted tennis courts, 
fishing takes 
■ Airport 


' Golf outings 
* Seminar/meeting rooms 
' 24-hour security 


Touc lot information 

580 - 276-3341 


Goff starting times 

580 - 276-0284 


Acfministrafior? office 

580 - 276-3341 


Internet web site: wwwialconhead.net 
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College Town 

In Norman, OU creates a hip cultural center of intellect and culture. 


I TS DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE NORMAN WITHOUT THE 
University of OMahoma, the metro area*s largest univer- 
sity, But just over 120 years ago, the bustling city of 93,000 
was nothing more than scratch on a tree with a hundred or so 
newcomers camped out. That's when Abner Norman’s survey 
crew burned “Norman's Camp" into an elm tree trunk. 

While OU comprises an integral part of the city, Norman is 
much more than a college town. The community, which has 
blossomed into a thri\ing cultural center, has reached this sta- 
tus through a complementary relationship with the university. 
In fact, the two entities have grown together, 

A stroll through campus reveals wondrous architecture 
with perfectly detailed greenery and flowers. When the uni- 
versity was founded in 1890 in Indian Territory — seventeen 
years before Oklahoma was declared the forty-sixth state — 
OU’s first president buried the myth that trees would not de- 
velop from Norman’s prairie soil. David Ross Boyd pur- 
chased the entire stock of a local nursery gone bankrupt, and 
the rest is history. 

None of the university’s first fifty-seven students qualified for 


freshman standing, so OU first began as a preparatory school and 
remained so until college enrollment outnumbered prep school 
figures in 1907, the same year as statehood. Through the years, 
the schooTs enrollment expanded, increasing especially in the 
mid 1940s at the conclusion of World War II, 

During that time, U,S.O, dances were held on the second floors 
of buildings in historic Campus Corner, directly north of cam- 
pus. The four-block area, bordered by Boyd and White Streets 
and Asp and Buchanan Avenues, continues to thrive; today, those 
same buildings house restaurants, bars, and businesses. 

The Corner provides Norman with a unique cultural flavor 
that has always been popular with students and locals alike. 
Quaint eateries and interesting shops make the area a great 
place to browse, dine, or simply hang out. The local music scene 
wails inside the bars that call Campus Corner home, A night- 
time stroll around the area is never quiet, with cutting-edge 
sounds emitting through open doors until dosing time at 2 a,m. 
The quarter-of-a-century tenure of George Lynn Cross, OU’s 

The University of Oklahoma School of Library Science 
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eighth president, produced a golden age for 
the university and Norman. Appearing be- 
fore a legislative committee in 1949, Cross 
said his hope was “to build a university of 
which the football team could be proud.” 
Decades later, former coach Barry Switzer 
led teams to victory inside Oklahoma Me- 
morial Stadium. Now coached by Bob 
Stoops, the Sooners kick off what they 
hope to be another winning season on Sep- 
tember 2 against the University of Texas, 
El Paso. (For tickets to the home game, call 
405/325-2424.) The halftime pit stop at 
O’Conneirs Irish Pub & Grill is recom- 
mended for the uninitiated (405/364-8454). 

Excellence inside the lecture halls is also 
apparent since David Boren resigned from 
his United States Senate seat and accepted 
the post as OU’s thirteenth president in 
1994. Since then, Boren’s Reach for Excel- 
lence Campaign — the largest private fund- 
raising campaign in state history — has gar- 
nered more than $410 million, thanks to the 
generosity of roughly 67,000 contributors. 
The original goal for the campaign, which 
ends in September, was $200 million. 

Boren, an avid art collector, also was in- 



Where To Eat 


strumental in the installation of the controver- 
sial fiberglass sculpture, “Mesteho” (Mustang). 
This work by Luis Jimenez, which features a 
mustang with glowing red eyes powered by light 
bulbs at night, was the subject of intense com- 
munity debate when it was first displayed at the 
intersection of Boyd Street and Elm Avenue. Its 
aesthetic appeal has been hotly debated. 

In Norman, art and culture matter, and mu- 
seums and galleries are a significant facet of the 
town’s abundance. Art is displayed on the OU 
campus, in the historic Campus Corner dis- 
trict, and throughout downtown. 

On Chautauqua Avenue at Boyd Street is the 
Jacobson House Native American Cultural Cen- 
ter, located in the former residence of Oscar B. 
Jacobson (405/366-1667). During the prize- win- 
ning artist’s tenure as director of the OU School 
of Art, Jacobson discovered and cultivated the 
Kiowa Five — a group of young Native American 
artists who redefined and popularized Indian art 
throughout Europe and the United States. 

Visitors traveling two blocks east on Boyd 
Street will find the Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Art on the OU campus. The FJJMA is home 
to some of the finest original works of art in 
the state. The museum’s permanent collection 
includes paintings by well-known artists such 
as Georgia O’Keeffe, Edward Hopper, Sam 
Francis, and many others (405/325-3272). 

Norman residents are beaming with pride 
about the 195,000-square-foot Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of Natural History, 
which opened its doors to the public in May. 
The $37.5 million museum is as large as the 

Lake Thunderbird State Park, near Norman 


Legend's Restaurant 1313 West Lindsey 
Street. This locals’ favorite serves everything 
from fresh seafood, steaks, and pasta — and of 
course, legendary desserts. (405) 329-8888 

The Mont 1 300 Classen Boulevard. Started in 
1 926 as a Mexican restaurant called The 



The Montford Inn 


Where To Stay 

Holmberg House Bed and Breakfast 
766 De Barr Avenue 
(405) 321-6221 

OU Professor Fredrik Holmberg and his 
wife Signy built the craftsman-style home, 
which now features four bedrooms. In 
1914. Full breakfast presented for guests. 
$95-$ 1 20/night 

The Montford Inn 
322 West Tonhawa Street 
(405) 321-2200 

Nestled in the heart of Norman’s 
historic district this prairie-style inn 
envelops travelers in a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. The Montford Inn was chosen 
one of the ten best new inns In America 
in 1995 by Inn Marketing. All rooms 
have fireplaces, TVs, and VCRs. 

$90-$ 1 95/night 

Whispering Pines Bed and Breakfast 
7820 East Highway 9 
(405) 447-0202 

This two-story Victorian home, built In 
1 994, has the feel of a 1 900s mansion. 
Each room comes with breakfast 
complimentary snacks, and soda. 
$85-$l65/nlght 

Holiday Inn 

1 000 North Interstate Drive 
(405) 364-2882 

Boasts heated indoor pool with Jacuzzi. 
$89-$l29/nlght 


The Border Crossing 606 West Main Street 
The Border Crossing specializes in New Mexican 
cuisine and excellent margaritas. (405) 364-7617 

Indian Hills Restaurant and Club 
622 1 North Interstate Drive. This restaurant 
on the outskirts of north Norman Is known 
for thick steaks hand-cut daily and delicious 
Indian fry bread. (405) 364-7577 


Monterey. The Mont now features famous salads. 
American dishes, burgers, and Mexican food. An 
outside garden perched against Boyd gives the 
feel of a real European cafe. (405) 329-3330 

Misal Bistro 580 Ed Noble Parkway. The 
lunch buffet at this exotic westside eatery 
serves traditional Indian food Monday through 
Saturday. (405) 579-5600 


La Quinta Inn 
930 Ed Noble Parkway 
(405) 579-4000 

Offers breakfast In the morning and an 
outdoor heated pool. $75-$85/nlght. 

Residence Inn by Marriott 
268 1 Jefferson Street 
(405) 366-0900 

All rooms are suites with fully stocked 
kitchens. $79-$ 1 09/nlght. 
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WEEKENDS 



The new Sam Noble Oklahoma 
Museum of Natural Htstot7 sits 
south of OU's campus. 


Campus Corner 
provides Norman with 
a unique cultural flavor 
that has always been 
popular with students 
and locals alike. 


Peabody museums at Yale and Harvard 
combined. With more than 50»000 square 
feet of exhibition space, the museum high- 
lights collections in archaeology, ethnology, 
life sciences, and paleontology. (For tickets 
and information, call 405/325-4712 or visit 
their website, snomnh.ou.edu.) 

Legacy Trail, a mile-long path, leads to 
downtown Norman, where a renaissance of its 
own is under way. Years ago, 

Legacy Trail was merely an 
industrial corridor. Since 
1998, however, more than 
250 trees have been planted 
along the ten- foot- wide path 
accented with historic lights 
and dotted with memorial 
benches. 

Downtown is also home to 
the historic Norman Depot. 

The station is an Amtrak 
stopping point for the 
Heartland F/yer, which con- 
nects Oklahoma City with 
Fort Worth (405/360-7969). 

On Main Street is the 
historic Sooner Theatre, 
which celebrated its seven- 
tieth anniversary in 1999 
(405/321-9600). This Norman treasure is a 
focal point for musical performances, theat- 
rical productions, and dance programs. Just 
east of the theater is the newly opened 
Mainsite Contemporary Art gallery, show- 
casing local, regional, and global contempo- 
rary art (405/292-8095). Mainsite is one of 
eight Norman galleries belonging to the 
Norman Gallery Association, which debuted 



On Main Street 


the popular Gallery Walk in December 1999. 
Another member is the Firehouse Art Cen- 
ter, a multi-use facility offering a gift shop 
and gallery with art by Oklahomans, visual 
arts programming, and classroom studio ar- 
eas for Norman and the surrounding area 
(405/329-4523). 

Norman continues to live up to its *"City of 
Festivals"" reputation by hosting more than 
thirty outdoor festivals each year. 

Springtime brings the Firehouse Art 
Center*s popular Chocolate Festival (with five 
hours of delectable chocolate tastings), the 
living history of the famous Medieval Fair at 
Brandt Park Duck Pond, and Groove fest, an 
outdoor music festival presented by the OU 
Amnesty International chapter. 

National recording artists and regional 
musicians participate in Jazz in June, a 
yearly festival designed to promote the tra- 
ditions and evolution of the genre. Norman 
residents also look forward to the Norman 
Day Fourth of July celebration. Fireworks, 
music, and outdoor activities highlight this 
annual event. 

Dance is also well represented in Norman. 
World-class ballerina Yvonne Chouteau 
Terekhov, one of the well- 
known Native American 
prima ballerinas, helped 
build the foundation of the 
OU dance department, now 
the OU School of Dance. At 
the age of fourteen, she be- 
came the youngest Ameri- 
can ever to join the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 

The Cimarron Circuit 
Opera Company recently 
celebrated twenty- five years 
of bringing opera to Okla- 
homa children. And the 
newly expanded Catlett Mu- 
sic Center on the OU cam- 
pus boasts the Mildred 
Andrews Boggess Memorial 
Organ, a pipe organ located 
in Grayce B. Kerr Gothic Hall. Named for the 
OU organ professor who endowed the instru- 
ment, the world-class organ made its debut 
in the fall of 1999. 

Norman’s festivals and cultural offerings 
illustrate the perfect balance that locals and 
students have found — and the reason people 
are reluctant to leave once they arrive. 

— Rob Collins 
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D esert dune-hopping. Water-skiing. 

Camping. Fishing. Golfing. Hiking. 
Or just plain relaxing. You’ll find it all in 
the state of Oklahoma. At 
51 beautiful state parks and 
resorts - in lush, clean, 
unspoiled settings. And you’ll 


rest easy in any of the stated lodge rooms, 
cabins, or tent and RV campgrounds. To 
find out more, call and ask for a free 

Oklahoma State Parks and 
Resorts Guide. 

1 - 800 - 654-8240 

www.tourDklahoma.com 


OKL , HQMA 


Parks (SiResopis 







For information call 405/815-5171. 


OKLAHOMA CITY’S 

URBAN MAIN 
STREET DISTRICTS 


History Retained, 

Refinished 

and Redefined 




Automobile Alley 

Oklahoma City's 
Technology Corridor 

During the first half of the 
20th century, a few square blocks 
of downtown Oklahoma City 
were home to more than 50 
automobile dealers. But take a 
look at Oklahoma Main Street s 
Historic Automobile Alley now! 

Car dealerships have been 
replaced by loft offices, banks and 
high-tech firms in telecommuni- 
cations and Internet-related 
fields. Sidewalks, landscaping and 
vintage- style street lamps have 
restored Automobile Alley’s old- 
fashioned charm. Just to the east, 
the Oklahoma Health Center is 
home to 25 health institutions, 
including the Biomedical Re- 
search Park, It is Oklahoma's 
premier address tor health care, 
research, technology and educa- 
tion. 

Together, Automobile Alley 
and the Oklahoma Health Center 
form Oklahoma’s technology 
corridor. 

For more information about 
Automobile Alley call 405/235-3500. 


Capitol HUl 

A Unique Blend of Cultures 

Capitol Hill, the newest 
Oklahoma City urban district, 
has a distinct flavor all its own. 
Often called a city within a city, 
Capitol Hill is brimming with 
cultural richness. 

Walk down Commerce Street 
where you can dine on authentic 
Mexican cuisine, the best chili or 
Greek spaghetti in town, , ,oh, and 
don’t forget to leave room for a 
slice of fresh baked pie. Or shop 
where the locals shop as well as 
folks from all across central 
Oklahoma to find the largest 
inventory of international foods 
in the state, Youll find original 
arts and crafts as well as other 
quality products for sale in 
Capitol Hill, 

For an evening of live enter- 
tainment, the whole family will 
enjoy the Oklahoma Opry. 
Featuring some of the finest 
Gospel and Country & Western 
music around, you can watch 
tomorrow s stars today at the 
Oklahoma Opry, 

For more information about 
Capitol Hill call 405/632-0133, 



Stockyards City 

Western History in the Making 


Oklahoma is proud of its 
Western heritage and nobody 
celebrates Western culture better 
than Stockyards City, For more 
than 80 years. Stockyards City has 
been the place where cattlemen, 
horseoten, farmers, ranchers and 
real cowboys can get the apparel, 
equipment and supplies they 
need, have a good meal and enjoy 
each other’s company. 

Today, with its restored 
storefronts and brick sidewalks, 
area businesses have recaptured 
the architectural flavor of the 
past. Between the Stockyards 
Stampede Festival, Longhorn 
Cattle Drive, Cowboy Christmas, 
all the rodeos, chili and barbecue 
cookoffs and Western arts and 
crafts, there’s no doubt when you 
leave you’ll know what a real 
steak tastes like and that real 
boots don’t come from 
Bloomingdale’s, 


For more information about 
Stockyards City call 405/235-7267. 
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By Bob Blackburn, Ph,D. 

A Brief Historv of 01< 



Colonel Eltas Boudinot, 
the treaty^s Cherokee 
Nation representative 


1921: Moving pictures had 
been shown in Oktahoma 
City since 1 905, but the 
ultimate “movie palace'' 
was not built until 192! 
when the $700,000 
Criterion opened on West 
Main. Later theaters such as 
the Midwest, State, and 
Centre would share the 
stage downtown, but none 
would replicate the 
Criterion's opulent style. 


1 949: Mass communication 
was changed forever in 
Oklahoma City when 
WKY-TV went on the air in 
1 949. As other stations 
followed, television 
revolutionized shopping 
habits, social trends, and 
popular culture, a process 
accelerated by cable access 
and the proliferation of 
station choices. 


isri6 


I SA6; The Reconstruction 
Treaties of 1866, forced 
upon the Five Civilized 
Tribes for siding with the 
Confederacy during the 
Qvit War, removed 
barriers to the first 
railroads, set up the 
process for destroying 
reservations, and antici- 
pated the making of a new 
state, all of which would 
tead to the founding of 
Oklahoma City. 


1926; The Mother Road, 
as Route 66 was called, 
represented a new era of 
automobile and truck 
transportation that would 
revolutionize the way 
people lived, worked, and 
played. Designed in 1 926 by 
Tulsan Cyrus Avery, the 
highway cuts Its path 
through Oklahoma City, 




1886; Surveyors with the 
Santa Fe Railroad estab- 
lished the future location of 
Oklahoma City on the edge 
of the Great Plains in a 
bend of the North 
Canadian River, a fortuitous 
spot with strategic value 
that would ultimately pay 
many dividends. 


1 889: At high noon on 
April 22. 1889,50.000 
hopeful pioneers made the 
first land run in American 
history. On that one day 
Oklahoma City became a 
boomtown *'born grown" 
and a community infused 
forever with the aggressive, 
risk-taking “spirit of '89.” 




1928; Of all the major oil 
booms in Oklahoma, the 
largest and most prolific 
was the Oklahoma City Oil 
Field discovered in 1928. 
The flow of oil produced 
jobs and capital for further 
investment and also 
changed the physical 
appearance of both 
neighborhoods and the 
downtown business district. 


1 9 S3; Completion of the 
Turner Turnpike in 1953 
inaugurated the era of high- 
speed superhighways in 
Oklahoma that would link 
Oklahoma City with urban 
centers across the nation. 
Locally, interstate highways 
also influenced develop- 
ment patterns and 
relationships between the 
city center and surrounding 
communities. 



1 954: The State Fair of 
Oktahoma, founded on the 
east side of town in 1 907, 
was moved to its current 
site in 1 954. The fair added 
new attractions to remain 
competitive and maintained 
traditional features focused 
on Oklahoma's agricultural 
heritage, a combination that 
has made it one of the 
three largest fairs in the 
nation. 


1958; On August 19, 1958, 
young blacks working with 
the Youth Council of the 
NAACP staged the nation's 
first sit-in at the downtown 
Katz Drug Store. Their 
demands were for equal 
access to all services in a 
city that had been 
segregated by race since its 
beginnings in 1889, 


I 969: In 1 946, faced with 
the decline of agriculture 
and oiL the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce 
began a long-term strategy 
for attracting major 
industrial plants. Investment 
peaked in 1969 when four 
separate plants opened on 
the west side— General 
Electric, Dayton Tire, CMt, 
and Xerox, 


1 974: When Arab nations 
imposed an oil embargo on 
the United States, the price 
of domestic oil and gas rose 
to new heights and 
generated a new boom 
reminiscent of the 1920s. 
For the next eight years, 
the flow of oil and gas out 
of the state was equaled by 
the flow of capital funds and 
people into Oklahoma City. 



1975: Following the fall of 
Saigon to the Communist 
troops of Ho Chi Minh, 
many South Vietnamese 
refugees found support and 
new homes in Oklahoma 
City. This was the first of 
two waves of immigration 
from Vietnam that would 
form a distinct community 
centered at the corner of 
Twenty-third Street and 
Classen Boulevard. 


1 986: The end of the oil 
boom in the early 1 980s, 
combined with the collapse 
of the overheated real 
estate market, led to the 
failure or merger of eight of 
the ten largest banks in 
Oklahoma City. The largest 
collapse was First National 
Bank of Oklahoma City, 
locally owned since 1 889 
and traditionally the leading 
bank for venture capital in 
the city. 
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1 897; Just as Oklahoma 
City was entering its first 
major construction boom 
following the arrival of the 
Frisco RaNroadn a group of 
pioneer businesspeople 
reorganized the local 
penchants' association and 
created the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chamber 
would serve as a central 
coordinating body to 
concentrate on economic 
and physical growth. 

1932: Transportation links 
have always been critical to 
the growth of Oklahoma 
City, and the founding of 
Will Rogers International 
Airport In 1 932 was an 
important milestone in 
modernization. Pioneer 
companies such as 
Oklahoma City-based 
Bra niff Airlines quickly 
established routes to 
distant markets. 


1902: Oklahoma City 
became a suburban 
community in 1902 when 
the first streetcar lines 
opened and connected 
farmlands to real estate 
development. Until 1928 
every ma|or housing 
addition in the community 
was linked to this ribbon of 
steel 


1935: Originally intended 
to create jobs, the cultural 
programs of the Works 
Progress Administration left 
a lasting legacy on the 
history of Oklahoma City 
and encouraged greater 
access to the arts. Both the 
Oklahoma City Art 
Museum and the Oklahoma 
City Philharmonic trace 
their roots to WPA 
programs. 


1909: Lured by a finandal 
incentive package, growing 
agricultural production, and 
a steady supply of labor, 
two Chicago packing 
companies built slaughter- 
houses southwest of the 
city and immediately 
employed 4,000 people in a 
town of 64,000. 


f94l 


1 94 1 ; The Army Air Corps 
selected Oklahoma City as 
the site for an air depot in 
the Midwest. The base 
immediately created jobs 
for 3,500 workers and 
generated an investment of 
$14 million. It was renamed 
in honor of General 
Clarence Tinker, an Osage 
from Oklahoma killed In 
World War II. 


1910; In a statewide 
election, the people of 
Oklahoma voted to 
move the capital from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma 
City. The impact ranged 
from the evolution of 
the State Capitol 
Complex, initiated in 
1 9 1 S, to the postwar 
expansion of job 
opportunities with state 
government. 


1 946: Alumni of the 
University of Oklahoma 
Medical School raised 
$3 million in 1946 to build 
the Medical Research 
Center, a major link in the 
development of the health 
sciences complex that 
would ultimately grow to 
include more than seventy 
hospitals, clinics, teaching 
facilities, and research 
laboratories. 


1915: Roscoe Dunjee, the 
son of an African-American 
minister, founded 
Oklahoma City's first black- 
owned and operated 
newspaper. Dunjee would 
use the Black Dispatch as a 
pulpit to attack racism, seek 
equality In a segregated 
society, and encourage 
black Americans to register 
and vote. 



Danny WiMiarnSj the 
star ofWKY^TVfor 
more than thirty years 


1961: The Oklahoma City 
City Council created the 
Urban Renewal Authority in 
1 96 1 to deal with the lack 
of new development 
downtown. The seemingly 
overnight destruction of 
the old downtown skyline 
led to economic growth but 
created an emotional 
reaction that survives to 
this day. 






if. ■ L 

1963: Federal judge Luther 

1 964; The first enclosed 

1967: Urban renewal and 


Bohanon ruled in 1963 chat 

shopping center, Shepherd 

increased threats to 

the Oklahoma City Public 

Mall, opened for business in 

historic neighborhoods led 

. Schools were segregated by 

1964. Thereafter, the flight 

to the creation of the 


, race and therefore in 

of retail shops out of 

Historic Preservation 

If ^ 

violation of federal law. The 

downtown accelerated as 

Commission in 1967. Two 


long process of desegrega- 

new suburban malls opened 

years later, the dty council 

tion began with several 

In all sections of town and 

adopted the first preserva- 

. w " II 

unsuccessful attempts that 

made shopping trips 

tion ordinance protecting 


ultimately led to the Finger 

downtown only a memory. 

significant buildings, entire 


Plan and cross- town busing 


neighborhoods, and 


in 1972. 


ultimately, unique 


commercial districts. 


1994 


1 994; As If to signal a new 
attitude about their 
community, the voters of 
Oklahoma City in 1994 
approved a spedal sales tax 
to fund a package of capital 
improvements called the 
Metropolitan Area Projects 
(MAPS). That vision of the 
future rekindled the old 
'‘spirit of '89" and 
generated a renaissance 
that is still underway. 


1 995: The attack on the 
Alfred P. Hurrah Federal 
Building and the tragic 
deaths and injuries to 
innocent victims drew 
worldwide attention to 
Oklahoma City and the 
heroic efforts to cope with 
disaster. The city and the 
nation would never be the 
same. 



2000: As Oklahoma City 
entered the new millenium, 
several forces — the MAPS 
revitalization and the 
Oklahoma City National 
Memorial among them — 
converged to stimulate a 
new boom in the down- 
town skyline. After more 
than a century of boom and 
bust, the urban journey that 
started in 1889 was sttil 
very much on course. 
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KLAHOMA QTY A Bicr If^^HVrwVfc- 

Others *iaj? it is of tijpdriunity that gives penpic a chance/,Si>nie see -a 
s^iravvling n'letroplcx* Others see the diversity and Hejiness of neighborhoods, 
boildings, and people. _ _ 

: Yes, Okfahoma City Ls differenl, hut why? 

Why have the p6Gple of (Oklahoma Cjly cagerl)t climbed aboard the roller 
(boaster of boom and bu.sl lime and again? Why do the people of the city^sup' 
porCgrand, ovcfsi/ed ideasv such as aggressive urban renewal in the l%0s and 
the MAl^S projects ih the I990jr, hut not more modest ideas such as school 
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Bond issues? Why is Oklahdrfla City diffefetit f^gn> Tulsa? ; 

0( course, there are ho sinipie'SeJlufen^tl^ SUch^quesUons, especially wheii'^ ^ 

, the answers are shrouded in flrei:onipKx ititea^ky oi 

. , _ ^ ■ I I . " ^ 1 I . 1 t ■ ■ n ■ ‘ T t ‘i-i: ' . 




lepi.s, ccotioi^Ti ic deyeloproeht Rey event?i> a nx+ 1 he dyna m ics i>fJ ead^ 

1 here a r e co m m dji t b ernes t h a t w e« ve i n to i n d i h ro u gh^eac h ch a p ter c i f t l^a t 


complex. Sf lory, ami one of the mcjsf ImportantMs rhd' '^sp!^il of , 


'Downtown Oklahoma City 
’ ' on luneJ^^ fSS9, sfUnost two 
T^nthV^er the laiid run, 

^ Ins^, Between 1 902 and 1 92 
str^^cars criss-crossed 
throughout Oklahoma City. 

; JThis photo wastaken at the 
streetcar “barns.** 
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By Bob L, Blackburn, Ph*D. 










Most American cities^ even boom towns like Tulsa, evolved 
one step at a time, each new layer gradually overlaying the last 
in orderly fashion until a personality and leadership style 
emerged from the process. In contrast, Oklahoma City was 
‘Tiorn grown,” with a personality forged by a single event. 

On April 22, 1889, at high noon, the first land run in Ameri- 
can history transformed the landscape of what would become 
central Oklahoma. Of more than 50,000 land-hungry pioneers 
making the race, approximately 10,000 came to Oklahoma City, 
where they instantly converted 320 acres of open prairie into a 
tent city, 'fhe experience of the land run was the defining mo- 
ment in the lives of those pioneers. It also was the defining 
moment in the life of the community. 

Angelo Scott, a journalist who made the land run and wrote 
about its impact forty years later, referred to the spirit of ^89 as 
an attitude that all things are possible if people are willing to 
take a chance and embrace the future without hesitation or res- 
ervation. After all, he mused from his vantage point in the 
1930s, look at the city that now towered over the prairie just 
one generation later. 

T O UNDERSTAND OKLAHOMA CITY IS TO UNDERSTAND THIS 
spirit of ’89. There are four distinct eras in the life of Okla- 
homa City, each influenced by this pioneer spirit 
The first, and arguably the most important, was from 1 889 to 
1910. During these years of youthfij! exuberance, the population 
declined to 4,000 and then rebounded to 64,000, and several pat- 
terns emerged that would influence later events. Foremost was 
agriculture as the economic foundation for everything else. 

The years from 1897 to 1918 have been called the “Golden 
Age of Agriculture,” when prices were high and rain clouds gen- 
erous. Founded on the edge of the Great Plains at a time when 
Indian reservations to the west were opened to farmers and 
ranchers, Oklahoma City was well positioned to serve as the 
primary inland port for cotton, wheal, and cattle, 

A new generation of leaders was attracted to this seemingly 
boundless opportunity. People like Charles Colcord, Edward 
K. Gaylord, and Anton Classen came to Oklahoma City between 
1897 and 1903 and added their energy and capital to the aggres- 
sive spirit of ’89. The results earned national attention with a 
building boom that included landmarks such as the Oklaho- 
man Building, the Skirvin Plaza, Central High School, the 
Colcord Building, and the first structures in Bricktown. Then 
came the streetcars, the packing plants, the State Capitol, and 
a population boom that made Oklahoma City the fastest grow- 
ing city in the entire nation from 1 900 to 1910. 

Other cities were poised to take advantage of agricultural pros- 
perity, but nowhere did a boom result as it did in Oklahoma City. 
Following a brief recession caused largely by overexpansion, 


An Oklahoma City street scene in the Twenties; six officers 
with the Oklahoma City Police Department pose with their 
motorcycles jn 1 9 1 1 ; a five-year-old boy on March 4, 191 7, 
sells newspapers in downtown Oklahoma City> 
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the second phase of the economic miracle of early Oklahoma 
City roared ahead with even greater aggressiveness and op- 
timism from 1918 to 1930. This time the boom was driven 
by real estate and oil. 

Venture capitalists such as Charles Vose, homebuilders 
such as G*A. ^^Doc” Nichols, and town boosters such as 
young newcomer Stanley Draper inherited the spirit of *89, 
taking it to new heights. Added to their confidence was the 
gamblers* spirit of the oil patch personified in 
men such as Walter Ramsey, Tom Slick, and | 

Frank Butt ram. ^ 

If steady, first-generation growth fueled by 
agriculture and oil defined the first four decades 
of Oklahoma City’s development, then the next 
era, from 1 930 to 1 964, would be a time of tran- 
sition and adolescent adjustment to the rapidly 
changing world. The spirit of *89 would still be 
a factor, but in a different way. 


5 




T he first sign of a new age was the 
sudden halt of construction, especially 
dovvntowm, where the skyline would be frozen 
for the next thirty years. During the Great De- 
pression, the only significant additions were the 
new^City Hall, county courthouse, and munici- 
pal auditorium, all undertaken through a fed- 
eral relief program. Even wartime economic 
recovery and the postwar boom did little to re- 
vive the previous pace of growth. 

Depression and total war were not alone as agents of 
change. lust as important was the long slide of both agri- 
culture and oil, which undercut the old foundations of eco- 
nomic growth and forced the business community to look 
for new opportunities. 

One new option discovered by city leaders was urban re- 
newal and the availability of federal funds to buy and de- 
molish obsolete buildings. With rational planning, they 
would guide the city's growth through leveraged investments. 

In most American cities, including Tulsa, urban renewal 
was adopted, but with a conservatively paced approach that 
selectively cleared single buildings when developers expressed 
an interest in new construction. In Oklahoma City, where the 
ever-optimislic spirit of *89 encouraged aggressive leaps of 
faith, leaders cleared entire blocks, believing that a new boom 
was just around the corner. The result was a new generation 
of downtown office buildings and a grand plan that would 
ultimately prove itself. But alongside that growth was a vast 
wasteland of vacant land and vanished memorie.s. 

As il to punctuate the economic winds of change, the pe- 
riod from 1930 to 1964 was an era of rapid social evolution 
energized by the widespread use of automobiles, the impact 
of radio and television, and the struggle against racism. 


Right, This view of Oklahoma City in the early 1 940s 
looks east. The First National Building is the tall 
building on the right and the Civic Center sits at the 
bottom left of the photo. Inset, Oklahoma City in 1 970, 
midstream in the teardown of urban renewal. 
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Oklahoma City had been a segregated community since 1 889> 
when the first African Americans arrived during the land run. 
As a city within a city, the all-black section of town grew and 
prospered with its own vibrant commercial and social district 
on Northeast Second Street, better known as “Deep Deuce.” 
Even from the very beginning, there were voices in the black 
community that fought what newspaper publisher Roscoe 
Dunjee called “the bloody fangs of )im Crow.” 

In the 1950s and 1960s the walls of segregation began to 
tumble. Peaceful demonstrations called sit-ins, the first in the 
nation, began in Oklahoma City in 1958 and were followed by 
legal battles, political victories, and the desegregation of neigh- 
borhoods and the public school system. The spirit of *89, this 
time personified in an aggressive, optimistic pursuit of justice, 
changed Oklahoma City forever. 

The fourth era, the last three decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, were marked by a return to old patterns of groMh, but this 
time with new strategies and new generations of leaders. Still, 
the impact of the spirit of *89 can be traced. 

The business community, faced with the decline of agricul- 
ture and oil, turned to the recruitjnent of big industry and 
scored a succession of victories starting with the Western Elec- 
tric Plant in 1957 and concluding with the General Motors Plant 
in 1979. Then came the oil and gas industry after the Arab oil 
embargo of 1974. As if to prove that the spirit of *89 was alive 
and kicking, investors plunged into the oil patch with a confi- 
dence that oil would soon be selling for $80 a barrel. Fortunes 
were made on borrowed money, con- 
struction boomed, and people from all 
over the world came to be part of the 
modern-day land run. 

And like the land run of *89, the boom 
had a devastating, inevitable downside as 
the free-enterprise system corrected itself. 

First the oil and gas boom crashed, and 
banks were pushed to the edge. Then, 
without a period for recovery, the real es- 
tate boom ended as the banking industry 
went through the convulsions of change and reorganization. 
The most visible sign of the troubled times was the fitilure of 
Oklahoma City’s largest and traditionally most aggressive bank. 
First National Bank. 

For those people affected by the roller coaster of boom and 
bust, the hard times seemed dark, but as had happened before, 
there arose out of the ashes new opportunities for growth. The 
results ranged from success stories like Sonic and Hobby Lobby 
to the development of Bricktown, Automobile Alley, Little 
Saigon, housing developments in all directions, and a boom in 
museujiis and cultural facilities. 

Then there is MAPS, an innovative, bold project that captured 
the old spirit of *89 with its promise for the future. Other cities 
would try to replicate the success of MAPS. Few would succeed. 

Yes, Oklahoma City is different. Yes, the spirit of *89 is 
alive and well. W 


An early escalator in 
downtown Oklahoma 
City, photographed 
May 2, 1 93 1 ; the 
Santa Fe Depot on 
April 1 9, 1 944; Penn 
Square Mall in 1 970; 
the comer of Western 
Avenue and Sixty-third 
Street in the Fifties. 


Bob B/ockburn, executive director of the Oklahoma Historical Society, has 
written twelve books on the bistory of Oklahoma and the American West 
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' Signs of the times: Midstream in MAPS revitalization, 
the Oklahoma City skyline evolves. 



A new day is dawning in the capital city. Cut stone and glass brighten the 
.Myriad Convention Center's new north face. The Bricktown Canal, dotted with 
yellow water taxis, sparkles with reflected sunlight. The Skirvin Plaza's stately elegance 
remains. Red trolleys scoot from site to site. Skeletal support beams frame the unfin- 
ished arena. Crowds roar inside Bricktown Ballpark. A renaissance has begun. 

— Steffie Corcoran 


Photographed by J.O, Merryweather on May 1 6^ 2000, at 9: 1 5 
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Process: The Downtown Arena (left of above 
panorama), future home of the Blazers and 
Wranglers, is expected to open by fall of 2001. 


Product: Bricktown Ballpark (right of above 
panorama), the first completed MAPS project, 
has been a big hit since opening in 1 998, 
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Stanley Carlisle Draper ( 1 889- 1 976) 


Man of Vision 


ORE THAN TWENTY-FOUR YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE 
death of my grandfather, Stanley Draper Sr., yet my memories of 
him remain as vivid as the recollections I have of growing up in 
Oklahoma City, the city that would drive his life. 


By David Draper Clark 


Perhaps Stanley Draper’s 
greatest contributions to civic 
life stemmed from his ability to 
galvanize people to get things 
done and his vision for the 
future. As past Chamber 
president Ray Ackerman 
wrote, “His was the spirit of 
Oklahoma City. Look around 
you! What you see today was 
his tomorrow . . . yesterday.” 


When Draper first arrived in the state in 1 9 1 9 
as a newly hired executive of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, he went to work early 
to make Oklahoma City the official name of his 
adopted hometown; to date, it had been 
merely Oklahoma, Okla. Later, in order to se- 
cure airmail delivery service to Oklahoma City, 
he met postal weight requirements by mailing 
bricks to friends throughout the country. 

Draper’s accomplishments were many. He 
was instrumental in bringing Tinker Air Force 
Base to Midwest City, and the Federal Aero- 
nautical Administration Center and National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame to Oklahoma City. He 
played a key role in the establishment of the 
Oklahoma City Philharmonic, the develop- 
ment of Lake Hefner, and the building of Will 
Rogers World Airport. (He wrote the first 
check as a sponsor to promote the ill-fated 
flight of Wiley Post and Will Rogers.) 

Draper was also the consummate fund- 
raiser for city projects. According to a Cham- 
ber of Commerce newsletter from the 1 960s, he 
once raised $1 million in twenty minutes over 
the phone. His powers of persuasion were both 
undeniable, and unfortunately for many, ines- 
capable. Long-time neighbor Fred Dunlevy, of 
the Oklahoma City law firm Crowe and 
Dunlevy, once remarked that a cup of coffee 
with Draper cost him at least $2,000. Another 
close friend, former OU president George Lynn 
Cross, described Draper as the most efficient 
telephone campaigner he had ever met. When 
Draper solicited money for a preferred project, 
he would often say, in effect, “Bob, we need a 
thousand dollars. What for? We’re building a 
city! Send a check.” 

Perhaps further evidence of Draper’s profes- 
sional integrity lay in the fact that 1, along with 
most of my family, never knew what his regis- 
tered political affiliation was until after his 


death. Clearly such discretion helped account 
for his closeness to the state’s and nation’s top- 
ranking Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Appropriately, my grandfather’s life was 
framed by two historic dates. He was bom on 
a farm near Lasker, North Carolina, in 1889, the 
same year as the founding of Oklahoma City, 
and died in 1976, the year of our nation’s bi- 
centennial. Such convergences would have de- 
lighted Draper, whose deep appreciation of 
history would lead him, following his retire- 
ment, to establish the Oklahoma Heritage Cen- 
ter. In 1968, his final year with the Chamber, 
Draper could boast that the organization’s 
membership was the largest of any chamber of 
commerce in the United States and that Okla- 
homa City was the largest city in land area in 
the world. 

In reflecting on the development and growth 
of Oklahoma City, Draper himself aptly con- 
fessed, “All of this I saw; part of this I was.” Al- 
though my grandfather’s accomplishments in 
the public sector were many, 1 knew him first 
and foremost as a dedicated family man very 
much involved with his grandchildren. Follow- 
ing his death, I got a glimpse of just how fasci- 
nating his life must have been as I came across 
letters, photos, and personal effects given to him 
by such luminaries as Pawnee Bill; Abbott and 
Costello; and Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Nixon, to name a few. 

Grandad’s perv^asive influence on my life 
has often been subtle. In preparing to write 
this piece, 1 made a quick visit to downtown 
Oklahoma City. Upon returning to my car, I 
noticed a parking ticket on my windshield for 
an expired meter. After some dismay and 
frustration, I accepted my fate by rationaliz- 
ing that the ten dollar fine would somehow 
benefit the city. Then it occurred to me that 
my grandfather would have found delight in 
my contribution to the city’s coffers: It was 
under his leadership in the 1920s that Carl 
Magee designed ways to control downtown 
traffic, the result of which was the invention 
of the parking meter. ® 

David Draper Clark is the associate editor of World 
Literature Today at OU. He lives in Norman. 
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By Holly Bailey 

T WAS A LATE OCTOBER AFTERNOON IN 1991 
when Ron Norick, mayor of Oklahoma City» 
took what would turn out to be one of the most 
important phone calls in the city's history. 

On the other end of the line was an execu- 
tive from United Airlines, who informed 
Norick, almost apologetically, of the 
company’s decision to bypass Oklahoma 
City as the location of its new aircraft main- 
tenance facility. 

The news was devastating. At the time, the 
$1 billion project was billed as the largest in- 
dustrial development of the decade, promis- 
ing an estimated 7,000 new jobs and countless 
dollars in economic benefits. For almost two 
years, more than a dozen cities around the 
country, including Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, had waged a bidding war over 
the project, each pushing its own sweetheart 
deal in hopes of landing the facility. 

The essence of MAPS, the Bricktown Canal, 
winds a mile through the entertainment 
district and near the ballpark before merging 
with the North Canadian River. 
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Oklahoma City was no different. With the 
backing of Governor David Walters and the 
state legislatLirCj Norick and local leaders put 
together an unprecedented incentive package 
valued at more than $200 million to lure 
United to town. In return, the city would be 
handed the opportunity of a lifetime, a sec- 
ond chance at regaining its financial footing 
after a decade rife with economic turmoil. 

'‘From the start, I knew United could make 
a major impact on the city,'' Norick says, now 
retired from City HalL “And I knew we had 


was no doubt that they had made the best 
decision.” 

What attracted United Airlines to India- 
napolis %vas ever)i:hing that Oklahoma City 
at the time didn't have, namely a bustling 
downtown chock full of arts and culture, 
sports and recreation, restaurants and 
nightlife. Indianapolis years before had com- 
mitted millions of dollars in public funding 
to revitalize its inner core in hopes of pre- 
venting the urban sprawl that has come to 
haunt many cities. 


The mayor called United to ask what the company’s deciding factor 
had been; the answer would forever change Oklahoma City. 


Late last year the finishing touches 
were completed on the Myriad 
Convention Center, now a shining 
centerpiece in downtown. In the 
1 960s, several Oklahoma City 
blocks were razed during urban 
renewal in order to make way for 
the convention center. For many 
young Oklahomans, it was the site 
of a first concert or hockey game. 


what they were looking for^ — good workers, 
good location, cheap land, lots of incentives," 

But in the end, it wasn't enough. After 
weeks of positive negotiations, Norick and 
others were stunned when United opted to 
build in Indianapolis, a city that offered the 
airline financial incentives valued at slightly 
less than what Oklahoma City had on the 
table. At first, local officials blamed an addi- 
tional infusion of cash by the Indiana legis- 
lature for the loss of the project, and then 
there was talk that United from the start had 
wanted to build in Indianapolis and had sim- 
ply used Oklahoma City as a bargaining chip. 
But none of these answers brought Norick 
much comfort. 

Still bugged by the decision weeks later, the 
mayor decided to call United and ask, once 
and for all, what the company's deciding fac- 
tor had been. The answer would change 
Oklahoma City’s future forever. 

“They told me that Indianapolis offered a 
better quality of life,” Norick says. “It took 
me a while to figure out exactly what it was 
they were talking about, but when i did, there 



In contrast, downtown Oklahoma City, in 
the words of one city council member, was 
dead. Downtown office buildings were 
largely vacant. Public facilities, including the 
Myriad Convention Center and the Civic 
Center Music Hall, were crumbling. Further- 
more, the rest of the city wasn't in much bet- 
ter shape. At the State Fairgrounds, exhibi- 
tion halls and the State Fair Arena were in 
dire condition, while the city's Triple A base- 
ball team, then called the Oklahoma City 
'89ers, played in an aged facility that some 
said was better suited for Little League, 

No doubt Oklahoma City needed help, but 
what and how? 

Such questions ultimately became the cata- 
lyst for Oklahoma City's ambitious Metro- 
politan Area Projects plan, otherwise known 
as MAPS, In a move that was once called 
unthinkable, voters in 1993 approved a five- 
year, one-cent sales tax to finance a down- 
town building spree to enhance the city's 
convention, sports, and arts venues. 

Included in the $310 million plan was 
something for seemingly every part of the 
population. For the sports fan, a new down- 
town ballpark and an arena, both designed to 
meet major- league sports standards. For 
those who enjoy the outdoors, miles of trails 
and parkland along a downtown canal and a 
redeveloped North Canadian River, For arts 
fans, a renovated Civic Center that promised 
better acoustics and seating. 

A total of nine projects, MAPS also pro- 
vided for construction of a new downtown 
library/learning center and improvements at 
the Myriad and the State Fairgrounds. A trol- 
ley system would link all the MAPS venues. 
To date, it's the largest public works 
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project in Oklahoma City*s history, and the 
largest public project of such massive scope 
in the country ever to be approved by vot- 
ers- — not that other cities haven’t tried. 

“Cities all over the world want to do what 
Oklahoma City has done, but they haven't 
had as much success,” says Devery 
Youngblood, head of the MAPS private in- 
vestment program at the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. “Of those, only a 
handful, maybe just a dozen, have made 
huge, fundamental changes in revitalizing 
their downtowns, and Oklahoma City is one 
of those success stories.” 

I N MANY WAYS, THE STORY OF OKLA- 
homa City is like many cities that have suf- 
fered at the hands of urban decline over the 
last several decades. 

As early as statehood in 1907, the city's 
downtown area was a bustling center of life, 
lined with fashionable shops, stores, and res- 
taurants. An interurban trolley Unking 
downtown to the rest of the rapidly expand- 
ing city shuttled people in and out. 

But the end of World War II brought the 
arrival of freeways, along with an increased 
desire for suburban housing — both of which 
would ultimately tear the heart out of down- 
town Oklahoma City. Streets that had been 
home to department stores like JCPenney 
and Rothschild's soon became empty. Ac- 
cording to the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
more than 80 percent of the city's retail busi- 
ness had been located downtown in the early 
Sixties. But a decade later, that number had 
dropped to less than 20 percent. 

Hoping to reverse the trend, the city in 1965 
tapped the renowned architectural firm I.M. 
Pei and Partners in hopes of prompting a re- 
naissance in the area, Pei's urban redevdop- 
ment plan borrowed upon many of the com- 
mon tactics of the era, most notably the demo- 
lition of dozens of crumbling storefronts to 
make way for large urban projects like the 
Myriad Convention Center and the Myriad 
Gardens, The plan also cleared a massive plot 
right in the center of downtown for a shop- 
ping galleria. But that dream never material- 
ized, leaving downtown without commerce 
and largely without people. 

By the Eighties, the oil boom and bust 
along with the collapse of the banking indus- 
try brought even more hard times to Okla- 
homa City. Downtown office space by then 
was mostly empty, convention and tourism 
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Next fall, Downtown Arena will | 
open its doors to an estimated 
20,000 sports fans. The facility will 
be home to the Blazers hockey ' 
team and the Wranglers arena ! 
football team. Opposite, home to ! 
the RedHawks, Southwestern Bell 
Bricktown Ballpark. A statue of 
Oklahoma-native Mickey Mantle , 
sits in the foreground. 


was lacking, and things weren't getting bet- 
ter. The city’s one hundredth birthday in 
1989 went barely recognized, even though 
community leaders had hoped to lure the 
World’s Fair to town. In short, the community 
was discouraged, says Ray Ackerman, an Okla- 
homa City advertising executive and former 
president of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1 990, at the Chamber’s annual board re- 
treat, Ackerman and several of the city’s 
prominent businessmen began brainstorm- 
ing ways to pull the city out of its social and 
economic rut. “We came to this meeting and 
decided that, by golly, we were going to do 
something significant for this city,” 
Ackerman says. 

The result was a mission statement of sorts, 
titled “Vision of a New Frontier.” The report, 
which outlined dreams of revamping Okla- 
homa City’s image, has been credited as a 
partial blueprint for a group of projects that 
ultimately became MAPS. 

The brunt of the plan called for a major re- 
development of the North Canadian River, 
specifically channeling some of the watenvay 
through the heart of downtown. As Ackerman 


and others well knew, Oklahoma City already 
had attempted to revitalize the North Cana- 
dian several times, planning miles of walking 
and biking trails as well as acres dedicated to 
horseback riding. But plans for the String of 
Pearls, as the project was called, stumbled 
when federal grants to finance the revitaliza- 
tion dried up. Given that, the very thought of 
building a canal through downtown was con- 
sidered absurd, a cheap imitation of the San 
Antonio Riverwalk. 

Ackerman at the time argued that if Okla- 
homa City were going to shake its image as a 
dusty, dried-up town, something major had 
to happen. “Every city’s leap into the major 
league was shaped by one significant thing,” 
Ackerman says. “In Saint Louis, they built an 
arch, and in Indianapolis, they built a sta- 
dium. Several of us agreed that we needed to 
do something, and quick.” 

Little did Ackerman know that City Hall 
was thinking the same thing. 

E ven before Oklahoma city tried 

to land the United Airlines plant, Norick 
had been concerned about the condition of 
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many of the city’s public venues. The city had 
performed little to no maintenance on the 
Myriad and the Civic Center, while the own- 
ers of the Oklahoma City "89ers had been 
complaining that All Sports Stadium was in 
dire condition. 'T knew if we didnT do some- 
thing for our buildings, they were going to 
fall down,’’ No rick says. 

But the city had no money. Though voters 
recently had approved new funding for the 
police and fire departments, a sales tax hike to 
benefit the city’s library system and parks were 
rejected on the same ballot. That led some to 
rank the chances of passing a package to fi- 
nance improvements to do wti town’s venues 
as mediocre at best. But when Ackerman and 
other business leaders invited Norick to the 
Chamber’s next meeting, the group found 
they had much to talk about. “We at the 
Chamber knew that we couldn’t get anything 
done of the magnitude that we needed to do 
for the city aloneC Ackerman says. “And the 
city needed us too. For this vision, we had to 
be on the same page, and we were.” 

By late 199 1> Norick, after a visit to India- 
napolis, began to float the idea of redevelop- 
ing downtown Oklahoma City with a mas- 
sive public works project — one that possibly 
could fund the construction of a new 
ballpark for the ’89ers, a new arena, and even 
finish the city’s long-held plans for the North 
Canadian River. The caveat, however, was 
that all of the projects would be lumped to- 
gether in one vote, instead of being funded 
separately as the city had with previous 
projects. “I was told more than once that what 
I was proposing couldn’t be done,” Norick 
says. “People who were very influential in the 
community thought I had lost my mind. They 
told me it was too big, too complex.” 

But the mayor pressed on, insisting that if 
Oklahoma City were to undertake any type 
of massive revitalization, al! the proposed 


projects would have to be presented as one. As 
the story goes, Norick, when told the city 
would never approve such a project, slammed 
his fist on a table and replied, “Well, I don’t 
want to be mayor of a city that won’t do this! ” 

In spring 1992, Norick appointed a task 
force to examine the issue. By now, he had 
coined a name for this massive undertaking — 
the Metropolitan Area Projects or, as Norick 
called it, MAPS. Though Norick announced 
to the public that he had formed the commit- 
tee, he insisted that none of the meetings be 
public, a move that instantly fueled outrage 
and cries of city corruption. “From the very 
beginning I was criticized for taking this pro- 
cess behind closed doors,” Norick says. “But 
I knew that a project like MAPS could never 
be developed in a public forum. We needed to 
brainstorm without fear that our every word 
would end up on the front page.” 

Later that year, the committee hired Rick 
Horrow, a Florida-based consultant who had 
advised other cities on the construction of 
sports, cultural, and convention facilities. He 
agreed with Norick — if Oklaho ma City were 
to push an undertaking of this kind, all the 
projects would have to be offered to the vot- 
ers as one, not piecemeal, “No city had ever 
done anything like this before,” Horrow says. 
“I instantly became a believer in the vision of 
what Ron Norick and Oklahoma City could 
do. It was amazing.” 

After months of secrecy, Norick finally re- 
vealed to the public what the task force had 
been up to. Committees were expanded, and 
city officials began asking groups around the 
city about their needs and desires for Okla- 
homa City. Ackerman’s canal was placed on 
the table, as were anew ballpark for the ’89ers, 
a library, and a new downtown art museum. 
In total, seventeen projects at the time valued 
at more than $400 million were on the list, hut 
city officials knew they were asking too m uch . 

Internal polling showed that a downtown 
library would be the only project approved 
if each MAPS venue were voted on sepa- 
rately, so that made the final cut. Another top 
priority was to repair the Myriad Convention 
Center, crucial to the city’s tourism business. 
And in the summer of 1993, threats of mov- 
ing the ’89ers to another city got the ballpark 
on the list. 

So the final decision was made. By Septem- 
ber 1993, Norick and the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce would throw weight 
behind a five-year, one-cent sales tax de- 


ALL MAPPED OUT 

In December 1993, Okla* 
homa City voters approved a 
five-year, penny sales tax to 
i fund an ambitious revitalfza- 
I tion of its downtown area. 
The Metropolitan Area 
Projects (MAPS) called for 
construction of nine sepa- 
rate projectSi Roughly one 
year after the sales tax 
expired, four projects 
remain. Nereis a breakdown 
of the individual projects, 
their completion dates, and 
how much each cost: 

State Fairgrounds 
improvements included 
renovation of an existing arena 
and exhibition halls and construc- 
tion of new horse barns and an 
auction facility. 

Completed In two phases, fall 
1997 and fall 1998 
Cost: $ 14 million 

Bricktown Ballpark 

Constructed with an eye 
toward vintage sports facilities, 
the I2t000-seat ballpark is home 
i to the city's Triple A baseball 
team, the Oklahoma kedHawks. 
Completed spring 1 998 
Cost: $34.2 million 

Myriad Convention Center 

An expansion and renovation 
added more than 100,000 
square feet of additional 
convention facilities. 

Completed summer 1 999 
Cost: $82.5 million 

Bricktown Canal 

This mile-long waterway winds 
through the city's Bricktown 
historic district, past the site of a 
planned stadium-seating theater 
and entertainment complex and 
toward the North Canadian River. 
Completed summer 1999 
Cost: $22. 1 million 

Transportation Link 

Nine vintage trolleys serve the 
downtown and Bricktown area 
and provide shuttle service 
between the historic Stockyards 

Contmued on poge 67 
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The Bricktown Ballpark^ a.k.a. 
“the Brkk/* is located just east 
of downtown and offers seating 
for more than 1 2,000 Bed Hawks 
fans. Opposite page, The State 
Fairgrounds' renovated arena 
hosts several national horse 
shows year-round. 


signed to pay for nine projects, including a 
new arena. Watercolor sketches were pro- 
duced along with an estimated price tag — 
$237.6 million. 

Voters were skeptical. Just one month be- 
fore the December 1993 election, the pro- 
MAPS movement trailed by as many as 
twenty points in opinion polls, a deficit many 
didn't think the city could overcome. '*We 
were down to the final hours,” Horrow says. 
*Tt could have gone either way, and all of us 
knew that.” 

For weeks, Norick and other city leaders 
visited any civic group, any neighborhood 
meeting, anyone who would listen to his spiel 
about why Oklahoma City needed MAPS. He 
didn't have the spark of a visionary, no wild 
gleam in his eye. Instead, Norick spoke with 
a matter-of-fact seriousness about MAPS. 
“We made it very simple,” Norick says. “It 
was either a yes or no for the city's iuture.” 

Simplicity worked. In December 1993, 
Oklahoma City voters said yes to the most 
ambitious public works project in its history. 
Support for MAPS was solid, approved by 54 
percent of the voters. Euphoric, city leaders 
promised work would get started immedi- 
ately on the first MAPS project, the ballpark. 
But delivering the product turned out to be 
harder than the city thought. 


A WALK THROUGH DOWNTOWN OKLA- 
homa City today reveals a completely 
different world compared with seven years 
ago. The downtown skyline, permanently al- 
tered by the 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building, now includes a 15- 
story, 31 1-room Marriott Renaissance Hotel, 
a $32 million private development project 
spurred by MAPS. Across the street sits the 
newly renovated Myriad Convention Center, 
a facility crowned with a new north face 
carved out of stone and glass. 

To the south of the Myriad, construction 
cre%vs have assembled the frame of the $867 
million downtown arena, set to be completed 
next year. Construction work also is under 
way a few blocks to the west, where crews are 
in the midst of a $50.8 million renovation of 
the Civic Center Music Half A few blocks 
back to the east, cater- cornered to City Hall, 
the Oklahoma City Art Museum has under- 
taken a $40 million renovation of the historic 
Centre Theatre, which will become its new 
home. The project, also spurred by MAPS, is 
being built with private-sector funds. 

A block north of the Myriad Gardens at 
Park and Hudson, work is scheduled to be- 
gin this year on the MAPS library/learning 
center. The $20.5 million facility will replace 
the current downtown library and will have 





classrooms and a conference center. The site 
upon which the library will be built is part of 
the land urban renewal cleared for the once- 
planned shopping galleria. Because of MAPS, 
interest in the long-vacant site has regener- 
ated, and plans are in the works for shopping 
and possibly housing on the spot. 

Back to the east is the in-progress renovation 
of the Santa Fe Depot, home to the city's 
Amtrak train service. After a nearly twenty-year 
absence, Amtrak returned to the city last year, 
largely because of the anticipated tourism draw 
of MAPS. The new MAPS trolley, a fleet of nine 
cars, connects each of the new venues. 

Perhaps the most dramatic transformation 
lies on the other side of the train tracks. 
Bricktown, the century-old warehou.se dis- 
trict that was all but abandoned until the 
early Nineties, has been reinvented with doz- 
ens of new restaurants, shops, and offices. 
The main attraction is the downtown canal, 
which flows right through the heart of 
Bricktown. Navigated by a fleet of water taxi.s, 
the mile-long waterway winds south, past the 
site of a planned multiscreen movie theater, 
alongside elaborate waterfalls, and toward 
the North Canadian River, which also is un- 
dergoing a MAPS makeover. 

To many, however, the crown jewel of 
downtown is the Bricktown Ballpark, the first 


completed project of the MAPS plan. 
Opened in 1998, the 12,000-seat ballpark, 
with its vintage design and intimate layout, 
is a throwback to the urban parks of decades 
long past. Among locals, the ballpark has 
been enormously popular, drawing more 
than 17,000 on its opening day in 1998. “You 
are attracting people downtown who haven’t 
been downtown in years,” Norick says. 

As time would tell, nothing about MAPS 
was easy after the 1993 vote. Cost estimates 
for the projects would end up far too low, 
largely because the figures were drawn up be- 
fore any design and planning had been com- 
pleted. And tempers often flared among city 
officials when most of the projects ended up 
way behind the original schedule. “1 was 
never worried,” Norick says in hindsight. 
“With MAPS, you couldn’t just stick a shovel 
in the ground and get to work on the projects. 
There was a lot of planning; otherwise, we 
would have run completely out of money.” 

But by 1998, some voters were ready for 
open revolt, angry over news that funding for 
MAPS had indeed ended up $10 million short. 
City officials floated an idea of extending the 
MAPS sales tax for an additional six months 
past its December 31,1 998, expiration date — 
an idea almost nobody supported until open- 
ing day of baseball season. “When people saw 






City and a hotel district near the 
state Fairgrounds. 

Completed summer 1999 
Cost: $5.3 million 

Downtown Arena 

Located just south of the Myriad, 
construction on the 20,000-seat 
arena began in Spring 1 999. The 
facility, designed to meet National 
Hockey League standards, will be 
home to the city’s minor-league 
hockey team, the Blazers, and its new 
arena football team, the Wranglers. 
Estimated Completion: fall 2001 
Cost: $86.7 million 

Civic Center Music Hall 

The interior of this historic Art 
Deco building has been gutted and 
will be replaced with a totally rebuilt 
auditorium. Including a new. five- 
story atrium entrance. 

Estimated completion: fall 2001 
Cost: $50.8 million 

North Canadian River 

One of the centerpieces of the 
MAPS plan, the river will be 
redeveloped into seven miles of 
lakes, landscaped trails, and 
recreational areas. 

Estimated completion: winter 2001 
Cost: $49.5 million 

Library/Learning Center 

Located in the heart of down- 
town, the planned four-story library 
will replace the current downtown 
library and will include classroom 
and meeting space. 

Estimated completion: spring 2002 
Cost: $20.5 million 
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During the Bricktown Canal 
opening (officially July 2, 1999), 
more than 250,000 people 
showed up for the weekend 
celebrations. Though much of the 
area is still under construction, 
new retail shops and restaurants 
(Mickey Mantle’s and Zio’s, 
among them) are making their 
way into the area. 


the quality of the ballpark, it changed every- 
thing,” says Mayor Kirk Humphreys, 
Norick’s successor. “We could not have sold 
a tax extension without the ballpark. When 
people got their first look inside, they real- 
ized that MAPS was going to change this city 
in ways they hadn’t imagined.” 

Later that year, after an aggressive cam- 
paign by Norick, Humphreys, and other city 
leaders, voters approved the tax extension by 
a margin of 68 percent. The tax expired just 
over a year ago, as the new canal and Myriad 
opened. 

Even with four projects left, Oklahoma 
City already is feeling the effects of MAPS. 
Private investment generated by the projects 
has reached roughly $150 million — almost 
double what city leaders originally envi- 
sioned. When it’s all said and done, the in- 
vestment total could reach $350 million — 
almost equal the public’s investment in 
MAPS. But that’s not the only impact. 

“As much as we’ve had a restructuring of 
our economy, we’ve really had a restructur- 
ing in the way we think about ourselves,” 
Youngblood says. “There was a time when 
people literally couldn’t wait to shake the 
Oklahoma dust off and move someplace else, 
but 1 think MAPS is helping us to realize that 
Oklahoma City is a place we can enjoy and 
be proud about. That’s not a benefit that’s 
easily measured.” 

The success of MAPS in Oklahoma City 
hasn’t escaped national attention. Norick 


alone has recounted the story of MAPS hun- g 
dreds, maybe thousands, of times in recent I 
years to captive audiences around the coun- g 
try. Delegations from cities including Rich- 
mond, San Diego, and Kansas City all have 
visited Oklahoma City in hopes of replicat- 
ing the projects. 

But cities including Tulsa and Birming- 
ham, Alabama, have failed in their attempts 
to pass MAPS-type projects. “I think what we 
did was magical,” Humphreys says. “For so 
long, we felt that other cities were better than 
us, and now, it seems everyone is watching 
us. I would hate to imagine this city without 
MAPS.” 

And perhaps nobody feels that satisfaction 
more than Norick, whose name has become 
synonymous with MAPS. Seven years after he 
helped guide Oklahoma City to its most im- 
portant decision in history, Norick remains 
humble about his impact on planning a 
project that continues to change the social 
and economic landscape of the city. 

Looking back to the day United Airlines 
decided not to build in Oklahoma City, 
Norick says his feelings about that decision 
have changed during the evolution of MAPS. 

“Now that I think about it, not getting 
United Airlines turned out to be a better deal 
for this city,” he says. “Sure, we were really 
disappointed, but when 1 look back on it, the 
defeat was a catalyst for getting us to do bet- 
ter things for our community, something that 
you can’t quite put a dollar sign on.” 
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After five years, the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial is a healing and symbolic reality. 


We come here 


T WO DAYS BEFORE THE APRIL 19 DEDICATION OF THE OKLA- 
homa City National Memorial, Brandon Denny and Trey Florence 
told the world that this year, things would be different. 


By Mike Brake 



Brandon was in the Alfred P. Murrah 
Building daycare center on April 19, 1995. He 
was found after the blast, barely alive, a 
chunk of concrete embedded in his brain. He 
still walks with a limp and has limited use of 
one hand, but according to his mother 
Claudia, he is “all boy.” 

Trey was a long-awaited blessing to David 
and Linda Florence. His mother worked for 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the Murrah Building. On the Fri- 
day before the bombing, Linda walked down- 
stairs to snap photos at the daycare center 


Easter party. Five days later, she died. When 
her husband processed the film, he insisted 
that the daycare families receive copies of the 
last pictures taken in life of their children. 

Brandon Denny and Trey Florence were 
toddlers in 1 995. They have attended somber 
anniversary ceremonies and heard countless 
tales of the small yet dramatic roles they 
played in a city’s history. They are beginning 
to understand that one of the many funds 
established to help bombing victims will one 
day send them to college. At a reception for 
the scholarship families two days before the 
memorial dedication, they were playing, 
seated side by side at a table and giggling like 
the two happy small boys they are. Life, they 
seemed to be saying, has been renewed. 

It is impossible to overstate the impact the 
bombing had on this city. One survey sug- 
gested that almost half of the residents of 
central Oklahoma — more than 400,000 
people — had a direct connection to the 
event. They knew someone who died. They 
volunteered to give blood or serve food. They 
loaded bottled water and work gloves and 
lined up for hours at one of the dozens of 
collection points. They prayed, and they 
cried, and in the end they took an immense 
and justified pride in how their city re- 
sponded to the most horrendous domestic 
terrorist massacre in American history. 

The residents of Oklahoma City were 
changed, and so was their city. At first, it 

The inscription on the Gates of Time 
reads, “We come here to remember 
those who were killed, those who sur- 
vived and those changed forever. May all 
who leave here know the impact of 
violence. May this memorial offer com- 
fort, strength, peace, hope and serenity.” 
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The Memorial Center 

The indoor component of 
the Oklahoma City National 
Memorial, the Memorial 
Center, will occupy the three 
lower floors at the west end of 
the Journal Record Building. Its 
permanent exhibit will display 
artifacts from the huge 
memorial archives, from 
equipment used by the 
rescuers to items salvaged 
from the bombed buildings. 

A “virtual archive” will also 
be maintained on computers 
accessible to all visitors, who 
can scan the catalog detailing 
every item in the collection. 
Three Interactive stations in 
the center will allow visitors to 
touch computer screens and 
read personal accounts by 
family members of those who 
were killed, bombing survivors, 
and rescuers. 

Visitors will move from the 
first to the third floor, 
beginning with displays of the 
area before the bombing. In a 
facsimile version of a 
conference room of the 
damaged Oklahoma Water 
Resources Board building, 
they will listen to the 
audiotape of a hearing that 
was in progress on April 19, 
1995 — the only known audio 
recording of the explosion. 

The center will also feature 
survivor stories, photographs 
and videos of the massive 
rescue and recovery efforts, 
and 1 68 shadowboxes with 
photos and biographical 
information about the dead. A 
portion of a badly damaged 
office in the building has been 
preserved to graphically show 
the power of the bomb. 

While admission to the 
outdoor portion of the 
memorial is free, a small 
admission will be charged for 
the Memorial Center to 
support the memorial’s ongoing 
operations and upkeep. 


A S THE FINAL TRUCKLOADS OF RUBBLE 
left Northwest Fifth in 1995 and as the 
wrecking ball advanced to demolish a half- 
dozen crippled structures around the perim- 
eter, Mayor Ron Norick appointed a 350- 
member task force to investigate how Okla- 
homa City would memorialize this spot and 
the events that took place here. The task force 
included bombing survivors, rescuers, rela- 
tives of the slain, and civic leaders. Local at- 
torney Bob Johnson agreed to serve as chair- 
man. He later recalled that emotions were 
still raw among many who had been through 
the fire. All that emerged from that early task 
force was a mission statement that proposed 


Above, Local police, volunteers, and FBI 
agents stand in the foreground of the 
bombed Alfred P. Murrah Building nine 
days after the explosion. Right, The 
implosion of the Murrah Building at 7:01 
a.m. on May 23, 1995. 
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seemed that no city could sustain such a stag- 
gering physical and emotional blow and 
emerge intact — and we didn’t. We became a 
better place, and if there is a symbol of that 
renaissance, it is made of bronze, stone, glass, 
and water, the newly dedicated Oklahoma 
City National Memorial. 

Before the bomb. Northwest Fifth between 
Robinson and Harvey was an ordinal*)' street 
flanked by some unremarkable buildings and 
an old elm tree. After the bomb, it became a 
holy shrine, and five years later a president 
and the national media and Oklahomans by 
the tens of thousands came to stand in awe. 

On dedication day, a man who had steered 
one of the rescue dogs through the mangled 
wreckage stood beside the memorial reflect- 
ing pool with his young son. 

“Being here and being part of all this made 
me a better man and a better father,” he said 
quietly. “It changed me in a fundamental 
way. We will come here often, my family and 
me. It is . . . sacred ground.” 


some sort of memorial. A statue, perhaps. 

Then the people of Oklahoma City took 
over. They turned a simple chainlink fence 
that had been erected to keep people off the 
site into an ever-growing memorial of their 
own. They hung pictures on the fence and key 
chains and little poems wrapped in plastic. 
Visitors from out of state pried the license tags 
from their cars and wired them to the fence. 


DAVID a FrrZGERALD 



drawings from Georgia, flowers pulled from 
nearby gardens. Every few weeks, archivists 
came to remove the items, cataloging them 
with fine care. Within days the fence was cov- 
ered again. 

On the first anniversary of the bombing, 
following a private memorial service for 
families and survivors, thousands still lined 
the fence at midnight, gazing at new grass 
where the old building had stood, looking up 
into the dark and gaping windows of the 
Journal Record Building across the street, its 
walls still spray painted with arrows and in- 
structions to the April 19 search parties. Four 
years before the real memorial was dedicated, 
the fence had become a shrine. 


N DEDICATION DAY, JANE THOMAS 


sat on a stone ledge halfway down 
from the Survivor Tree and watched thou- 
sands as they walked between the empty 
chairs or pointed to names on the Survivors’ 
Wall. As archivist for the Memorial Foun- 
dation, Thomas has lived with the artifacts 
of the bombing from the earliest days. She 
spends her working hours among stained 
police and fire uniforms, shoes filled with 
glass, a calendar taken from a desk still open 

‘It changed me in a 
fundamental way. 

We will come here 
often, my family and me. 

It is.. .sacred ground.’ 

to April 19, 1995, a warped door from the 
Journal Record Building, and hundreds of 
thousands of documents. 

“1 wondered how it would feel to see 
people here,” she said. “For so long we’ve felt 
like it was ours alone, the memorial staff and 
the committees.” A family passed by, snap- 
ping photos of the Rescuer’s Wall that guards 
the Survivor Tree. Thomas watched them 
and smiled. “It feels just fine. I like it.” 

In the fall of 1996, the original Memorial 
Task Force became the Oklahoma City Na- 
tional Memorial Foundation. The founda- 
tion announced an international design com- 
petition, and within months its offices were 
flooded with 624 suggested designs. A screen- 
ing committee narrowed that field to five fi- 
nalists, and a jury made up of eight family 
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members and survivors, three community 
leaders, and four design professionals chose 
a concept submitted from Berlin, Germany, 
; by Hans-Ekkehard Butzer, his wife Torrey 
Butzer (a native of Nowata, Oklahoma}, and 
Sven Berg. 

The outdoor portion of the memorial 
would have seven central components. Twin 
“Gates of Time” at each end of the site would 
symbolize 9:01 and 9:03 a.m„ the minutes 
flanking the bomb's explosion at 9:02. A 

They looked at the sun on the gates and the 
poo! and the walls and the tree, and there was 
a palpable sense of completion. 


sweeping reflecting pool would connect the 
gates. Where the Murrah Building stood, 168 
lighted, empty chairs would bear the names 
of the dead. On the surviving east tvall of the 
building, carved in granite salvaged from the 
rubble, would be the names of those who sur- 
vived. Across the street, a promontory would 
surround the Survivor Tree, an American 
elm that dates at least to the 1920s. To the 
west, a Children's Area would remember the 
many messages of support from young 
people. Between the tree and the Children's 


Studying Terrorism: The Institute 

The Institute for the Prevention of Terrorism is the third component of the 
Oklahoma City National riemorial, and it represents the city's effort to give 
something back to a world that helped so much in 1 995, 

Headed by retired General Dennis Relmer, former chief of staff of the 
U.S. Army and a native of Medford, Oklahoma, the institute has already 
hosted two international academic conferences on terrorism which drew 
leading experts from across the nation, Europe, and Israel. The institute is 
funded by Congress and has two central goals— to act as a worldwide 
clearing*house for information that can help prevent terrorist acts and to 
speed rescue efforts when such attacks do occur. One of its primary efforts 
will focus on training public safety agencies in how to respond to terrorism 
in the first crucial hours. Those "first responders" wilt be able to learn from 
the examples set by Oklahoma's fire, police, and emergency medical services, 
whose actions on April 19, 1995, and in the days that followed created what 
has come to be called "the Oklahoma standard." 


Area, an orchard would honor the rescuers 
and volunteers. 

The foundation later added a section of the 
beloved chainlink fence, where visitors could 
continue to leave messages and keepsakes. 

P AYING FOR THE MEMORIAL WAS NO 
small challenge. From the beginning, the 
foundation was determined to raise most of 
the nearly $30 million it would take, largely 
from private sources. Most sites of national re- 
membrance are entirely federally funded. But 
as it had in the first hours of April 19, 1995, 
Oklahoma City would take the lead. 

There were big checks from corporations, 
“in memory oF checks from thousands of in- 
dividuals, and bags of pennies from school- 
children nationwide. 

On October 25, 1998, ground was broken 
for the memoriak The next day, hundreds of 
family members, survivors, and rescuers 
hoisted the fence above their heads and moved 
it to the west end of the site. The Butzers were 
on hand, too. They had moved to Oklahoma 
City, not just to oversee the birth of their de- 
sign but to call it home. Like the hundreds of 
rescuers and volunteers who came to Okla- 
homa City in 1995, they have a permanent 
connection to a city and its people. 
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Close to seven thousand family members, 
survivors, and rescuers attended a private cer- 
emony on dedication morning, five years to the 
moment from an explosion that changed a city. 
They read the names of the dead and observed 
168 seconds of silence — it seems endless, that 
168 seconds which has marked every anniver- 
sary since 1995 — and then they filed into the 
memorial to place wreaths and to stand quietly 
in front of the chairs, the wall, and the pool. 
And then something happened. It was like a 
door closing ... the memorial was finished. 
What began with unutterable agony and con- 
tinued through five long years as a dull abiding 
pain seemed to be easing for so many of those 
who had feared an endless night. They looked 
at the sun on the gates and on the pool, and 
there was a palpable sense of completion. 

The crowd at the afternoon ceremony was 
even larger, and people continued to come well 
into the night. They looked and they touched, 
always quiet and subdued like people visiting a 
cathedral. Many of them simply sat on the ter- 
race ledges beneath the Survivor Tree. Hun- 
dreds tossed coins into the pool. They seemed 
determined to make this memorial endure, or 
perhaps to leave a bit of themselves behind. 
They — we — were once again family. 

Opposite page, President Clinton gave 
the keynote address at the opening of the 
memorial on April 1 9, 2000; the **Jesus 
Wept” statue depicts a mourning Christ, 
standing with his back to the bombing 
site. Above, The memorial site covers 
more than three and a half acres. 


W I 1 EN FRAN FERRARI WALKED TO THE 
Survivor Wall, she looked at her name. 
Her office window on the third floor of the 
Journal Record Building had overlooked the 
old elm tree in the parking lot — “my tree” — 
in a direct line to the spot where the bomb 
truck was parked. Ferrari was on the phone 
that morning. 

The blast imploded the window frame, frac- 
turing her skull. She was peppered and blinded 
by glass. When the rescuers brought her out 
for the ride to the hospital, they had to carry 
her in an office chair. Ferrari has vision, hear- 
ing, and balance problems. Her right hand re- 
fuses to grip things as it once did, and she calls 
her scars “my souvenirs.” 

Ferrari turned from her name on the Survi- 
vors’ Wall and said, “I am part of it now.” She 
walked slowly past the pool and the chairs to 
the west gate. 

“Nine-oh-three,” she said softly. “I’m going 
to walk through it.” She did, then entered the 
Children’s Area, where kids are invited to chalk 
sentiments on the sidewalk. Ferrari selected 
peach-colored chalk and carefully drew a chair, 
like the one that had taken her from chaos to 
rescue five years before, her grip now sure de- 
spite the bumps which she thinks may be still- 
embedded fragments of the bomb truck itself. 

And then she wrote: “This chair isn’t 
empty — I lived.” ^ 

Mike Brake is the chief writer for Governor Frank 
Keating. He was the principal oral history editor for 
In Their Name (Random House). 


A Unique Memorial 

The National Park Service 
operates twenty-eight national 
memorials, which are designated 
by Congress. The Oklahoma City 
National Memorial joined this 
exclusive list on October 9. 1997. 
Oklahoma City’s memorial is 
unique: It is the only property 
managed by the National Park 
Service in full partnership with 
local agencies. 

The law creating the memorial 
also established a nine-member 
Oklahoma City National Memo- 
rial Trust to oversee the 
memorial’s operations and 
funding. This arrangement allows 
the memorial to be self-sustaining 
while It takes advantage of the 
park service’s experience. 

The National Park Service also 
operates a variety of other 
national treasures, from the far- 
flung National Park System to 
natural and man-made formations 
like Devil’s Tower in Wyoming 
and the Bandelier cliff dwellings in 
New Mexico. 

National memorials are not 
just places where tragedies took 
place. Others mark Abraham 
Lincoln’s boyhood home: the 
1889 Johnstown flood; President 
Grant’s tomb In New York City; 
the sunken U.S.S. Arizona in Pearl 
Harbor; and the site of the 
Wright brothers’ first powered 
flight at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina. Perhaps the best-known 
national memorial is the Vietnam 
Wall in Washington, D.C. 
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Photography by J»D. Merry weather 
Photo Shoots Coordinated by Ainrtee J. Downs 



work. 

visual aftTsti work 

in Oklahoma City 

executive directdr ^the Multicultural 
Arts Center. Since Hobby Lol^by co- 
founder John Sewa^^M^retVed in 
1 994» he has focused his motion on 
figura'tive photd^rafihy, Rec^jdtjnof the 
Gove Ivor's Arti Award in I9^\lie 
contrm^ to sutiport Oklahoma 
serving sevJ/al boards, includin^the 
Oklahoma City Mayor’s Art Commission. 
London native June Park, 65, survived 
last year's tornado but lost all of her 


Tom Lee, 42, received the Governor's 
.Arts Award in 1998. Speciafiiing in black 
fchf’d white figurative photography, Lee has 
felayed a key role in the resurgence of the 
^^seo Acts Dteiri&t. Mike Larsen, 55, 
WfiosS^^ef& studft^its across the street, 
Lee's, N^orks acrylics on large 
Canvas to d ^ I and contempo- 
; raf|' Native^m^ican m^His “Flight of 
Spirit," featuring the Natro American 
bairepjfias^ is ajermanenttf^ura^ in the 
State Capitol i%tun da. Davili^Crismon. 
^^5, a painter, ihcorporates wofnis, Quotes, 
'and photos his nationally r^ognized 







ities are all about buildings, yes. But cities are ultimately about people— builders, pa- 
trons, visionaries, and workers* In these pages, weVe brought together fifty- five Okla- 
homa City residents who we fed represent excellence, talent, histoi7, and future* They 


are known and unknown, ordinary and extraordinary* They embody eccentricity, and 


they communicate leadership* Above all, for us, they represent commitment* If you're 



not already acquainted, it is our pleasure to introduce these city folk. 


personal possessions. Except one. Park 
attached her second manuscript with 
duct tape to her torso^ — it will 
published this fall Still, she say|j|^p^ | 
publication of her first novel, 77te / 
Queens of Paradise (HarperCoilins), rank|! 
as her greatest professional achievement 
to date* Robin Orbach Starke, 35, 
specializes in large abstract sculpture an4 
displays her work each year at the city’s 
Festival of the Arts. The artists were \ 
photographed at J*D* Merryweatheds ^ 
studio on April 28 at 11:15 a.m* 
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Kids Today 

Clockwise from top: Maria Barakat, 1 3 Js a standout 
at School of the Plains, a private school emphasizing 
holistic approaches to education. Drew Little, 18, just 
graduated from Classen School of Advanced Studies 
and is headed to the Boston Conservatory, where he 
will study drama. Landonn Gates, 7, attends 
Willowbrook Elementary and is one of the best 
readers of his dass. Last year, as a first grader, he won 
the schoors accelerated reading contest by completing 
eighty-one books. Timothy Hsu, 1 4, attends Hefner 
Middle School and is among the most accomplished 
violin students around: Last year as an eighth grader, 
he was selected among a thousand students to 
perform with the Oklahoma Summer Arts Institute. 
Jeremy Jenkins, 17, spends much of his extracurricu- 
lar time editing Casady s school newspaper, The Crier, 
or playing tennis on the varsity team. Dena 
Dewhirst, 1 0, says her biggest achievements are yet to 
come, but last year she was named outstanding student 
at Fillmore Elementary School. She also scored in the 
ninety-ninth percentile on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 
Andrea McMartinJ7, a senior at the Oklahoma 
School of Science and Mathematics, says she loves the 
college atmosphere of the school's residential campus. 
The students were photographed at Classen School of 
Advanced Studies on May 3 at 3:30 p.m. 
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ramp ridbr * in the hist6ry of bicycle 
freestyling, having won the BMX 
Freestyle World Championshipsi^ 
times. Owner of Oklahoma Ci^s 
Hoffm^ Bikes, he was nlH^^the 
"Oklahc^ia SniAII Business / / 

Administratl^’s Young mcrepren^ 
the Year in f995y The ^letes wen^ 


LyrCarn leam women ry^by players in the 

The only team member originally from country. Even though Ij^rdy Sauter, 29, 

Oklahoma. Nate Lasseter. 23. is the J^nephew to the Bl^^s’ popular coach, 

bullpen catcher for^^^ Triple A Oklahoma Sauter. ther^ mo'^ to his hocke)^ 

RedHawks. Ron PerVyt^^w^sibprn^an^ ^ game than nepoti^T The j^punpr otihes# 
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served thrfc^^nsecutivSt4^ starting in 
1971. Tod^’s^harismat" mayor, Kirk 
HumphrOTsi ^ 9 ; considers finishing the 
^MAPS projlct “right and on time“ among 



his greatest mayoral achievements to date. 
He is the president of a commercial real 
estate investment and development firm. 
Ron Norick, 58, son of Jim, is^widely 
considered the father Oklahoma City’s 
present-day renaissance. During his eleven 
years as rnayor, 1987-98, Ron stfepherded 
theMAPSyrsiort through the development, 
^qtrbn, and tmplerhentatlon processes. He^ 
Tots the Norick Investment Cqm^ny and 
j®art oyynisr .of 4 NASCAR radhgteam. 

iiythg of Oklahpmi^it^^ 

yyereph^ogSap^^^ 1 0^0 a.m§C)n 1^ay 4 
if^l^yyat^r Canal. 



Urban Cowboy 

Ronnie Fields. 26, began his rodeo journey just four 
years ago after watching his brother, Cornell, practice 
his own steer wrestling skills. Since then, Fields has 
been named IPRA Rookie of the Year (1 996-97), 
qualified annually for the IPRA finals, and finished third 
In overall standings for the last two seasons. A 1 997 
Langston University graduate in animal science and 
agricultural economics, he traveled more than 100,000 
miles and participated in more than a hundred rodeos 
his first season — all during his senior year of college. Of 
Oklahoma City, Fields says he loves “being able to live 
In the city and still have my horses and other animals 
right In my back yard.” Fields was photographed on 
May 9 at 8 p.m. in Stockyards City. 
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or It i 


i^yi.ring the City 


Gary England, chief metcoi ol^lst for 


KWTV ChnnncI 9 since 1972 , hri^een d 


top-raced television mcteoi ologisWn 
F Okbhom*i for more than cwenty )^r 
, Mark Hancock, 4 1 , is the staff 
^ pher for the journat Record, ihe cit)^* 
business nev^spapon Dave §j§j^ ra^! 
half of the staters highest- ra 09 |iioffl 
radio show, 96.1 KXY's Daj^Hw ® 
partnei', Dan Stroud, 47 , 
he flies everything from scfl TOfflS ^B 
helicopters and is a flight 
boot. Mike Turpen, 
i liberal end of politics on 
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Law and Order 

Bob Macy, 70. has been Oklahoma County’s district 
attorney for the past nineteen years. In that time, he has 
become the nation’s foremost death penalty prosecutor, 
personally convicting more than sixty murderers — fifty- 
four have gone to death rov^. Oklahoma City chief of 
police M.T. Berry Jr., 49. joined the department in 1970 
as a community service officer and became a police officer 
a year later. He was named chief in May 1 998. Macy and 
Berry were photographed at the Oklahoma County 
Courthouse on May 9 at 3:15 p.m. 
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Jeanj^iTIQrson, 77, serves the starlv ^ 
. . heaffii needs well as president of the 

an 

<pwor^ffni^tr6tf^fff^ year donated $6.8 


wniiiifoiVTO’areTnearcrrore interests. 

^ ^ Christian Keesee, 38, believes “there are 
^!*TO one-man shows anymore.” President of 
American Bank, Keesee Is also the presl- 
I dent of the Kirkpatrick Family Fund, which 
I this year donated $2.5 million to citywide 
% projects. F^is grandfather, John 
M Kirkpatrick, 92, is known to most 
WOklhhomans as one of Oklahoma City’s 
TOremler stewards; he and his late wife 
Eleanor founded the Kirkpatrick Founda- 
tion in 1955. Recipient of the National 


of Fund Rm^ng ExecutiV^'presti- 
gious Outstanding Philanthropist Award, 

Ann Simmons Alspaugh, a Duncan native 
and Smith College alum, has mad6 a life of 
giving back. This past year, she was honored 
with the Ann Simrnons Alspaugh Faculty 
Award at the OJ^h^ma School of Science 
and Mathematics, the first endowment of its 
kind at the state-sponsored public high 
school Like Alspaugh, Lou Kerr, president 
oTthe Kerr Fdundatlon, has sei*ved on many 
boards and received many awards. Last year, 
her family’s foundation awarded $ 1 .5 million 
In grants to programs primarily focused on 
education. The philanthropists were photo- 
graphed at Keefe’s Nichols Hills home on 
April 26 at 10:45 aem. ^ ^ 





Social Studies 

Clara Luper, 77. played a key role In the 
national civil rights movement, organizing 
the country's first sit-in at Oklahoma City's 
segregated Katz Drug Store lunch counter 
in 1958, Kim Schlittler, 40, is a tax 
accountant by day, but in 1994, she 
founded Best Friends, a non-profit volun- 
teer support group that has assisted in 
finding record numbers of homes for 
abandoned pets in Oklahoma City, 


Barbara Green, 56, devotes much of her 
spare time to the City Rescue Mission, the 
city^s homeless fecifity. This past August, 
under her leadership the shelter's capita) 
campaign raised $4.5 million. Architect 
Randy Floyd, 52, feels that a city must 
create its identity by preserving “a discern- 
ible history/’ That philosophy informs 
much of her activism: Floyd is a leader in 
the fight to save the Walnut Street Bridge, 
a key site for many of Oklahoma City's 
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early civil rights marches. Her husband, 
Michael Smith, 57, is an interior designer 
in Oklahoma Cry* He also spends endless 
hours working toward an urban aesthetic: 
With OKC Beautiful, he led the implemen- 
tation of the recently completed Twenty- 
third Street revitalization. The activists 


were photographed on the Walnut Street 
Bridge on May 5 at 8 a*m. The fete of the 
bridge is still undecided. 




Hot Commodities 

Steven Moore, 54, is chief executive officer of 
OG&E, the second-largest publicly traded company in 
Oklahoma City. Terry Neese, 52, can lay claim to 
many things: pilot, political strategist, candidate for 
lieutenant governor. She is also founder of Terry 
Neese Personnel Services, one of the largest woman- 
owned businesses In Oklahoma City. Among his large 
stable of enterprises (the Blazers hockey team among 
them). Bob Funk, 60, owns Express Personnel 
Services, the largest employment company in Okla- 
homa City and a five-time member of the Me, 500, 
Cliff Hudson, 45, is the chief executive officer of 
Sonic Corporation, parent company to the 2J0I 
Sonic Drive-in franchises around the country. The 
executives were photographed at the restaurant in 
the Waterford Hotel on May 5 at 4 p.m. 
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Take your pick; Oklahoma City neighborhoods exude 
charm, grandeur, style, and sophistication. 


By Steffie Corcoran 


Brick by Brick 


IKE MOST CITIES IN AMERICA. OKLAHOMA CITY*S 
neighborhoods started downtown. Homes went up, as homes 
do, dose to work. Then, as soon as John Shartei’s franchise for 
a streetcar system became a reality m 1902, suburban Okla- 
homa City was born. No longer was it mandatory to build 
within walking distance of down town* Now Sooners could hop 
a streetcar and enjoy the noisy morning and evening commute. 
In 1920, its busiest year, an amazing 25.5 million passengers 
rode the trolley rails in Oklahoma City* 

Now as then, some Oklahoma City residents yearn to call 
home a place away from the hustle and hustle, a place not far 
so much in distance as in feel. The only difference is one of 
degree. Today *s suburbia — typified by remote city additions 
like Gaillardia to the north, Chatenay to the south — has rede- 
fined itself as a community within a community, complete 
with physical barriers geared to a psychological need for safe 
haven, security, and apartness* 

The inner circle, however, is every bit as engaging* Okla* 
horn a City neighborhoods started near downtown, and 
twenty- first century homebuyers are flocking back to the area 
to be a part of something vital, something with a spirit fused 
of past and present. Shannon Rundell of ReMax First says, 
“With everything going on downtown, people want to be dose 
to that activity,'’ 

Outside or inside the circle, home is home, a combination 
of emotional and logical choices almost impossible to define 
or verbalize. These neighborhoods, sacred spaces to those in- 
side their circles, beckon* 



The Hills Are Alive 

Anton Classen first platted Heritage Hills in 
1900. But it wasn't until the streetcars rolled 
through (establishing Heritage Hills and 
Mesta Park as the state s first suburban neigh- 
borhoods) in early 1902 that the building 
boom in Heritage Hills really took off, much 
of it spearheaded by G.A. Nichols, Within 
months the city's elite (among them Charles 
Colcord and Henry Overholser) broke 
ground* For the most part, construction was 
complete by 1928. 

The more than 350 Heritage Hills homes run 
the gamut in style and size. Modest-sized bun- 
galows are companions to sumptuous man- 
sions (one, built by mule trader William T, 
Hales, has 20,000 square feet of living space)* 

The neighborhood's reputation as an ag- 
gressive presentation district is in large part re- 
sponsible for its dignified historic appeal* In 
the Sixties, commercialization in the area 
prompted residents to get political. As a result, 
Mayor George Shirk appointed the Historic 
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Preservation Commission in 1967, and Heri’ 
tage Hills was named the staters first such dis- 
trict in 1969. 

Long-time residents and those just arrived 
marvel at the family- friendly feel of the area, 
It\s a beautiful neighborhood, great for walk- 
ing, gardening, communing, the good life. 
Looks like all that fighting spirit has paid big: 
Heritage Hills, once and forever, is a presti- 
gious place to live. 

Perle Without Price 

Talk about reliving history. 

Way back in 1902, Anton Classen began 
developing the area that has become Mesta 


Linwood Place Shows Off 

You can almost feel energy sizzling in 
Linwood Place these days. A striking, tree- 
filled neighborhood with more than 550 
homes, Linwood Place was platted in 1909 at 
the end of the Linwood trolley line, but most 
of the construction here took place during the 
Twentie.s and Thirties. 

Linda Sargent, neighborhood historian, de- 
scribes present-day Linwood Place as ^hm 
eclectic neighborhood both in terms of houses 
and the people in them.” Homes range in size 
from starter- types of 1 ,100 square feet to be- 
hemoths of 5,000 square feet and more. Walk- 
ers (many hand-in-hand), runners, pet-lovers. 
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Park, rhe neighborhood was named after 
Perle Mesta — the quintessential socialite 
known as the “hostess with the mostess” and 
daughter of William Skirvin — who as a girl 
lived in a turn-of-the-centLiry mansion at 700 
Northwest Sixteenth. Many of Mesta Park's 
600 homes are colorful prairie school style 
and craftsman bungalows ranging in size 
from 1,200 to 5,000 square feet. California’s 
arts and crafts movement also influenced the 
striking look of the neighborhood. 

Elbow grease has been abundant in Mesta 
Park for the past several years. Neighborhood 
association president Bill Lees refers to the 
“joys and curses of old house living,” adding, 
“People want to live here because of the 
uniqueness.” 

Mesta Park has a unique collective person- 
ality as well. The community is as assorted as 
its architecture: a down-to-earth, close-knit 
amalgam of folks who all take preservation 
seriously but have widely divergent ideas 
about how to get there. 


Frisbee enthusiasts, and roller bladers make 
their way down the lush Nineteenth Street 
median (where the streetcars once hummed ) 
and fill Wayman’s Park. 

Bigger Isn't Better 

Namesake Israel Putnam got here first, in 
1 906. The lawyer- turned -real tor was the state 
legislator who proposed moving the capital 
from Guthrie to Oklahoma City. Later, antici- 
pating that the capital would end up in west- 
ern Oklahoma City, he developed Putnam City. 

Beginning in 1908, grand homes represent- 
ing diverse arch itectural styles ( ind ud i ng prai- 
rie school style; bungalow/craftsman; mission 
revival; and Spanish, Colonial, and Tudor re- 
vival) were erected in a fifiy-foui -acre area. 

The few blocks comprising Putnam Heights 
were home to Putnam himself; Oklahoma’s 
fourth governer, j.B,A, Robertson (whose 
home was the official governor’s mansion from 
1919 to 1923); Oklahoma’s first attorney gen- 
eral Charles West; and grocer Henry K. Kamp. 


From left to right, At the 
corner of Fifteenth and 
Hudson sits this 1916 
Heritage Hills residence, 
home for many years to the 
bishops and nuns of the 
Catholic Diocese of Okla- 
homa; the Overholser 
Mansion, 405 Northwest 
Fifteenth, former home to 
entrepreneur Henry 
Overholser, is now a 
museum, preserving the 
history of Heritage Hills; 
the childhood home of 
Perle Mesta is located at 
700 Northwest Sixteenth 
Street in Mesta Park; an 
arts and crafts-style home 
on Northwest Nineteenth 
in Linwood Place. 
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As deterioration and commercial develop- 
ment threatened in the early Seventies, resi- 
dents mobilized to get the neighborhood zoned 
a Historic Preservation district. This designa- 
tion, achieved in 1972, protected pristine 
Putnam Heights from rampant commercializa- 
tion and reckless structural changes. In 1982, 
all the district’s 104 homes were placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, making it 
the city’s smallest historic neighborhood. 


homeowners and a surge in renovations. 
“Progress,” she says, “is feeding on itself.” 
The more than 900 homes in the neighbor- 
hood (most built between 1915 and 1935) 
vary widely in styles from Tudor revival to 
the Spanish homes of Carey Place, mirroring 
the ethnic and professional diversity among 
residents. Ranging in size from 1,700 to 5,000 
plus square feet, Gatewood offers a market 
for nearly every potential homebuyer. 



Up and Comer 

In 1998, the enclave within Gatewood 
known as Carey Place was put on the Na- 
tional Register. But 1998 was also the year the 
U.S. Postal Service began installing curbside 
mailboxes in nearby Pennville without both- 
ering to get residents’ input. 

Outraged Gatewood citizens got busy, 
kicking into high gear a broad-based effort to 
get the entire neighborhood placed on the 
National Register. Doing so, they knew, 
would protect homes and businesses from 
“conveniences” like curbside mailboxes. 


Investment Capitol 

In 1976 Lincoln Terrace and its 150 or so 
exquisite homes became Oklahoma City’s 
first neighborhood listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. The area dates 
back to 1918, when John J. Culbertson 
opened up land south of the Capitol for de- 
velopment. 

The majority of the neighborhood’s large 
homes (most between 2,300 and 5,000 
square feet, many built by G.A. Nichols) 
went up between 1918 and 1930. After 1928, 
black gold lured countless oil men into the 


Outraged Gatewood citizens got busy, kicking into high gear a broad-based 
effort to get the entire neighborhood placed on the national register. 

I 


which would compromise the historic integ- 
rity of their beloved properties. John 
Calhoun from Oklahoma City’s planning de- 
partment speculates that Gatewood will be 
placed on the National Register by next year 
(an added bonus: Calhoun lives in 
Gatewood). 

Within the past five years, says Janet 
Seefeldt, neighborhood association president, 
Gatewood has basked in a steady influx of new 


neighborhood of magnificent Tudor, Medi- ^ 
terranean, Colonial, and Spanish revival a 
homes. The neighborhood has also long S 
been home to medical professionals of all \ 
stripes and nowadays nudges up against the ^ 

OU Health Sciences Center. § 

< 

Lincoln Terrace homes have remained ap- I 
pealing because of the timeless details that ^ 
went into their construction: lifetime tile - 

a 

shingle and clay tile roofs, stucco, cut and “ 
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carved stone, custom wrought iron, marble, 
and top-quality wood* Over the last decade, 
the infection of urban blight and boarded -up 
windows has been replaced by the spit-and- 
polish spirit of homeowners who have 
bought huge homes, often for a song, and are 
in the process of bringing them back to their 
original shine and grandeur. 

Park Place 

Ever wondered about the brick wall bi- 
secting Centennial Expressway and 
Edge mere Park neighborhood? It was con- 
structed after the neighborhood associa- 
tion sued the state and federal departments 
of transportation to make sure Edgemere 
wasn't affected by freeway noise pollution* 
Today, thanks to a handful of active citizens, 
things are serene within the quaint little 
neighborhood of 326 homes, originally de- 
veloped by Leon Levy in 1926* 

Edgemere Park people aren't just politi- 
cal— they like to get outside and have a good 
time too* Edgemere is one of the few Okla- 


Pay Dirt 

Talk about prime real estate* Demand is so 
high for lot space in Nichols Hills that an ex^ 
traordinary phenomenon has been going on 
in the north Oklahoma City municipality for 
the past few years. It's called “teardown''— 
believe it or not, Nichols Hills wannabes are 
buying perfectly good homes, demolishing 
them, and constructing dream homes on the 
now-empty lots* Doug Henley, Nichols Hills 
city manager, estimates as many as twenty 
teardowns have already happened* ^'The 
trend continues and will continue,” he says. 

G.A* Nichols, one-time dentist and Okla- 
homa City real estate genius, handpicked the 
2,700 acres of sloping terrain for his country 
dub addition par excellence in 1929. Gifted 
with unusual foresight, Nichols built his 
Hills of Homes” with an eye on Oklahoma 
City's future, and in one fell swoop, land- 
scapers planted 40,000 trees* 

Nichols' insistence on a looping, roaming 
roads system has proved timeless* The oh-so- 
slow speed limit allows travelers ample time 


From left to right, Trees 
and sidewalks line most 
streets in Heritage Hills; a 
Putnam Heights residence 
on North McKinley; this 
house on Carey Place in 
Gatewood eicemplifies the 
Mediterranean and 
Mexican Influences found 
along the street; a typical 
mission-style home on 
Northeast Seventeenth in 
Lincoln Terrace; this 
house, located on North- 
west Thirty-second in 
Edgemere, has a parkside 
view; a stately reminder of 
Nichols Hills’ architectural 
grandeur* 



homa City neighborhoods not laid out on a 
grid system. Instead, one-llfth of the land in 
the heart of Edgemere was set aside for the 
park, the Tudor revival, Spanish eclectic, and 
Colonial revival homes going up around that 
centerpiece. 

Averaging 1,700 to 2,200 square feet (but 
reaching as much as 6,600 square feet), most 
homes in this National Register and H*P, dis- 
trict were built between 1926 and 1940* 
Imaginative brickwork— stone speckled, 
skittled, raked, rolled, and many hued^ — 
creates an artful canvas of each exterior. 


to feast on the elegance of the town's more 
than 1,800 stately Tudor, Georgian, and 
French country-style homes and churches. 

Under construction or midstream in reno- 
vations, Nichols Hills has long been one of 
Oklahoma's most affluent, visually appealing 
places to live* 

Land Gentry 

In 1930 G*A. Nichols, in the middle of devel- 
oping Nichols Hills on the then-outskirts of 
town, traded properties and acquired the land 
on which the Oklahoma City Golf and Coun- 
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Demand is so high for lot space in Nichols Hills that an 
extraordinary phenomenon has been going on in the north 
Oklahoma City municipality for the past few years. 


try Club stood. The country club was hastily 
razed, and the 160-acre plot of land around it 
became Crown Heights, a 550-home locale 
centered around the verdant Shartel median. 

Nichols developed the area with large lots 
and back yards but zero alleys or sidewalks. 
Something about it worked — Crown Heights 
has been a hot property in Oklahoma City ever 
since. Seemingly impervious to the decay and 
wear and tear of most older neighborhoods, 
Crown Heights reigns, helped along by its 
Historic Preservation status and membership 
on the National Register. Shannon Rundetl, 


senting a wide variety of architectural styles, 
including French country, French Normandy, 
English Tudor, English cottage, and Colonial 
and Georgian revival. 

Another Brick in the Wail 

It s a high-end, ultra-secure oddity, this 
walled- in oasis, a study in contrasts against 
Oklahoma City's variety- loving neighbor- 
hoods. You'll find one architectural style 
within Chatenay: French -chateauesque. Every 
mortared brick is an identical shade of rose- 
taupe. Every roof is constructed of the same 



From left to right, Crown 
Heights typifies the many 
styles of historic homes in 
Oklahoma City — this 
house on Northwest Forty- 
first is a combination of 
Federal and Georgian 
styles; also in Crown 
Heights, this house on 
Northwest Thirty-ninth 
mixes Victorian style with 
prairie craftsman; the 
clubhouse at Chatenay 
exhibits the French- 
chateau style found 
everywhere in the gated 
community. 


ReMax First agent and member of the Histori- 
cal Preservation Commission, says, *‘There 
hasn't been a time in thirty years when that 
neighborhood hasn't sold well.” 

The Walled 

Perched on Oklahoma City's northern 
edge, Gaillardia is OPUBCO Development 
Company's gutsiest, most expensive venture 
yet. The 600 -acre residential retreat-within- 
a-city, which will someday number 400 
homes, is reputed to be the highest quality 
development since Nichols Hills. (The name 
derives from both the state wildflower, In- 
dian blanket, a member of the Gaillardia 
family, and the name of E.K. Gaylord's Estes 
Park vacation home.) 

Gaillardia homes will be built within dis- 
tinct enclaves, ranging from 2,200 and 4,000 
square feet to 6,000 square feet and op, repre- 


top -of- the line materials. Liberal cast stone, 
standard. Patinaed copper, mandatory, 

Paul Odom III, the southwest Oklahoma 
City developer who's been nurturing this resi- 
dential love child to gestation for five years, 
says, ‘Tt's an absolutely unique lifestyle weTe 
trying to portray here.” Chatenay (named af- 
ter a Parisian suburb) is a new kind of residen- 
tial addition, one offering carefree lifestyle" 
which will become an '‘architectural landmark 
for this state.” 

According to Odom, southwest Oklahoma . 
City is the state's most potent growth area, | 
buttressed by outstanding roads, strong em- | 
ployment bases, and a highly regarded school | 
system. The area's Z1 P code (73 1 70), he points ( 
out, boasts the state's third-highest per capita \ 
income. By design, Odom says, Chatenay is I 
“the perfect place to get away from it all with- J 
out going away too far.” Ml ^ 
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Frankly, the wind can 
come sweepin’ down the 
plain all it likes. 


No matter the weather, we’ll keep you comfortable 
indoors. From Oklahoma to more than 100 countries 
around the world. 

Because every day more than 1,100 Oklahomans are 
building you the world's finest air conditioning and heating 
equipment at York® International Corporation (NYSE: YRK). 

For your home and business. For your comfort. 

We're proud to be Oklahomans. 

And, with our world headquarters 
for York? Luxaire® and Coleman® 
heating and air conditioning brands 
located here, we’re just as pleased 
to be Norman, Oklahoma’s leading 
industrial employer. 

See what the neighbors are up to at www.york.com. 


BIYORK 

Healtng and Air Condilkining 
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I On Broadway, Automobile Alley Resurfaces 


If You Can 
Make It Here 


HE CAR SHOW ROOMS THAI' PROLIFERATED IN DOWNTOWN AREAS 


between the Twenties and Fifties represent a unique element of 
twentieth'Century nostalgia: massive, glassed-in spaces housing 
the elegant, curved bodies of vintage Hudsons, Packards, and 
Chevys- Families dressed up in their finest church clothes to go 
down to the show rooms. Dad, in his fedora, kicked the vvhite- 
\vails, and the kids bounced on the enormous bench seats. 


By George Lang 



At night the cars shone to perfection, illu- 
minated by the distinctly urban glow of red, 
blue, and green neon, as if they were posing 
for a new painting by Edw'ard Happen The 
show rooms offered passersby a tangible 
glimpse of the mid-century American dream, 
powered by eight cylinders and decked out 
in shiny, Detroit steel. 

From the Twenties through the early post- 
World War II years, Oklahoma City's Broad- 
way Avenue was the keeper of that dream, 
home to fifty-six car dealerships. But as fami- 
lies moved to the suburbs, dealers followed- 
They set up shop on Northwest Thirty-ninth 
Street's stretch of Route 66, then later in the 
growing bedroom communities of Norman 
and Edmond. As new "miles of cars” cropped 
up, the original mile, stretching from North* 
west Fourth to Northwest Tenth streets, fell 
into decay. 

It would take ingenuity and a deep love for 
Oklahoma City's bygone car culture to bring 
it back, but this time, instead of housing new 
cars, the buildings would house new vehicles 
of turn-of-the-cenlur)^ commerce. 

The 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
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Federal Building left much of Broadway with 
additional scars, and by the following year a 
group of developers and preservationists 
joined forces to revitalize this stretch of 
downtown that had fallen by the wayside. 
The group, after successful application to the 
Oklahoma Main Street program, resurrected 
the term "‘Automobile Alley” and developed 
a plan to bring new life to the area. 

Period street lamps were installed 
throughout the district, sidewalks were re- 
surfaced, historic banners were posted near 
notable buildings, and vintage brick pat- 
terns were stamped into avenue intersec- 
tions, signaling to motorists their arrival on 
Automobile Alley. 


Below, the historic Heierdmg 
Building, built in 1 907 and 
formerly a meat market, was 
gutted by fire in the late Eight- 
ies, When Automobile Alley, 
pioneer Rand Elliott revamped| 
the burned-out bufiding and 
moved in his nationally re- 
nowned architectural firm, 
Elliott + Assodati 
t99S, he put an end to 
the building's twenty- 
five-year vacancy. 



Four years after the program shifted into 
gear, the results are staggering, FJegant old 
buildings like the Magnolia Petroleum Build- 
ing, built in 1919 to house one of Oklahoma’s 
early oil firms, have been successfully restored 
and now house a myriad of professional of- 
fices. The McClellancl-Gentry Automobile 
Company building — originally a Packard 
dealership in 1920 but home to Hudson and 
Essex Autos after 1930 — has been converted 
into the Hudson-Essex Loft Office. 

While the Hudson-Essex is decorated with 
ephemera from its past life, it is also one of the 
‘"smartest” buildings in the area, outfitted en- 
tirely in fiber-optic communications and 
ISDN data transmission lines, prepared to 
meet the demands of high-tech enterprises. 
The building already serves as home to two 
website design firms: Dallas-based Aivia and 
Oklahoma City- based Phase 2 Development. 

Across the street is the old Saint Nicholas 
Hotel, a 1 9 H) struct ure that was damaged in the 
bombing and later gutted by fire. This fall, 
Vectrix will move into the restored building. 
The old C,R. Anthony Building at Northwest 
Sixth and Broadway, which also incurred exten- 
sive bombing damage, has undergone a radical 
renovation tosen^e as the new downtown home 
of the Bank of NichoLs Hills. 

None of this is lost on Chad Huntington, Au- 
tomobile Alley's executive direaor. llie district 
received an infiision of $6.S million from the 
federal Murrah Kevitali/iUion District Program 
in 1 996, but since then, total reinvestment in the 
area has sui-passed $28 million. 

‘"It has exceeded expectations,” Huntington 
says of the most financially successful of 
Oklahoma's thirty-seven Main Street programs. 

With the district speeding toward the fu- 
ture, Huntington says the next step is to in- 
crease the retail and service occupancy in the 
area. "‘That type of development will contrib- 
ute to the influx of employees,” he says. “Right 
now, we’re just getting the pieces together and 
making sure Automobile Alley is on 
everybody's radar.” IWi 


Silicon Prairie? 

Silicon Alley! 

When Mare Barker and three 
classmates from the University of 
Central Oklahoma started Cosus 
Interactive in 1 995, the Okla- 
homa City company's focus was 
primarily on CD-ROM produc- 
tion. Four years later, they sold 
the company to Vectrix, a Dallas- 
based e-commerce firm, and now 
the Oklahoma City office is 
handling website development 
for such high-profile companies 
as Enron, Hitachi, and T.G.I. 
Fridays. 

With its eighteen-person 
Oklahoma City staff expected to 
quadruple in the next two years. 
Barker, now senior vice president 
of interactive services for Vectrix, 
says finding the right space to 
accommodate an army of creadve 
people who will work very long 
hours was critical. 

**We wanted to make sure 
that the building we moved into 
would have real knock-me-out 
office space for employee 
recruitment," Barker says. ‘"We 
try to provide a good culture for 
everyone here, and part of that is 
an open, playful, ever-changing 
office space." 

As Vectrix began outgrowing 
its offices in Nichols Hills, the 
company's leadership determined 
that Automobile Alley was the 
best possible place to relocate, 
due in large part to its high-tech 
infrastructure and the availability 
of quality open space with 
character. Later this year, the 
company will move into the 
1 5,000 square foot Saint 
Nicholas Hotel building. 

"We wanted a place where 
we could take clients, and the 
moment they walked through the 
door, they would want to work 
with us. We want the client to 
be wooed by our level of 
attention to detail, based on our 
office space. These are the kinds 
of relationships we’re trying to 
form in this new medium." 
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TEENAGE DRINKING IS DOWN BECAUSE PARENTS ARE DOING THEIR 

HOM EWORK. 


John knows if Sarah has all the facts, she'll make a better decision about any subject Even underage drinking. 
So he took advantage of “Family Talk About Drinking'* a free guide offered by Anheuser-Busch 
to help parents talk to their kids. In the past decade alone, Anheuser-Busch and its distributors 
have provided nearly 3.5 million guides. It's people like John and programs like this 
that have helped reduce teenage drinking by 45% since \9B2T 

For a free family guidebook, call 1-800-359-TALK, or download it at www.beeresponsible.com. 

WE ALL MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 





Sudi^Giser 


* Department of Health & Human Services, 1399, 


www.beeresponsible.corr^ 


Anh«e«'0Lrscli inc.. St. Lows. MO 




Oklahoma City 


Black Book 



KLAHOMAkS CAPITAL CUT HAS IT AIL IF WHITE TABLECXOTHS AHD 
dudded-up waiters are your idea of fine dining, weVe got it- If you 
lean more towards a heaping plate of barbecue and a napkin tucked 


into your collar, weVegot that too. Fancy historic mansions? No prob- 


lem, A combo museum -caboose? It*s taken care of. With this Okla- 


homa City-only edition of Black Book, we hope to satisfy a broad range 
of interests and tastes for citizens and visitors alike. Whether you're 
here for an afternoon or a lifetime, treat yourself to Oklahoma City, 



By Aimee J. Downs and Jennifer Breedlove 
with Steffie Corcoran and Melinda Long 
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Oui Oui 

“WeVe regional French 
cuisine, yet we are also 
Continental,” says Michel 
Buthion, co-owner of La 
Baguette Bistro. His brother 
Allen is the chef. La Baguette is 
most known for its bakery 
(where more than seventy 
breads, pastries, and cakes 
await), but the dinner and 
lunch menus are equally 
sumptuous (try the foie gras 
appetizer). Their most sought- 
after dessert, the fresh fruit 
tart, shown here, sells for $26 
a pie; individual tartlets go for 
$2.75. 7408 North May. (405) 
840-3047. 


Bon Appetit 


Bricktown Dining 

Here’s a rundown on Bricktown restaurants. Try Chelino’s 
Bricktown for Tex-Mex (405/235-3533). Abuelo’s Mexican Embas.sy 
offers Tex-Mex with a gourmet flair (405/235-1422). For pasta, Zio’s 
Italian Kitchen (405/278-8888) or Spaghetti Warehouse, the oldest 
restaurant in Bricktown (405/235-0402). Bricktown Brewery and 
TapWerks offer terrific pub food (405/232-2739; 405/319-9599). 
Coach’s gives a home-plate advantage: Nearly every seat in the house 
has a view into the ballpark (405/232-6224). For bistro cuisine, the 
Mantel (405/236-8040); for seafood. Pearl’s Crabtown (405/232-7227); 
and for a burger with the game. Varsity Sports Grill (405/234-5525). 
Pizza? Windy City Chicago Bistro (405/236-0999). 


Off the Grill 

A local institution, 
Beverly’s Pancake Corner 
opened its doors in 1921. It’s 
a booth and bar place, good 
for reading a newspaper and 
watching eggs and bacon 
sizzle on the grill. The 
pancake sandwich — two 
eggs and sausage or bacon 
between two pancakes — is a 
favorite, $3.75. West of Penn 
Square, (405) 842-3614. 


Deliciosa 

Restaurateurs Peter and 
Kelli Seay opened Gabriella’s 
in August 1999. A former 
chef at Oak Tree, Peter 
prepares everything in- 
house. The corn and asiago 
cheese pie is a favorite lunch 
speciality. The Oaxacan 
Chicken Tinga, a marinated 
and deboned grilled half- 
chicken, is served over a 
honey-corn mole and topped 




More than Suds 

Known for specialty in- 
house brewed beers, the 
Belle Isle Brew Pub also 
serves a variety of pastas, 
steaks, and sandwiches. At 
Belle Isle on Monday nights, 
every brick-oven pizza costs 
only five dollars; on Tuesday 
night, order their famous 
pot roast served in a bread 
bowl. Fifty Penn Place, (405) 
840-1911. 


Restaurant Row 

Along Western Avenue, Chris Lower and 
Kurt Fleischfresser operate five restaurants 
including the Coach House, where 
Fleischfresser spends most of his time as 
head chef (405/842-1000). Deep Fork 
Grill’s menu specializes in fish (405/848- 
7678). The Metro Wine Bar and Bi.stro 
provides an elegant atmosphere and 
lengthy wine list (405/840-9463). At the 
colorful Iguana Lounge, a little Cuban flair 
is added to each dish. Don’t miss the 
margaritas (405/840-3474). Earl’s Rib 
Palace is the one restaurant in this 
Fleischfresser and Lower stable where it’s 
okay to get messy (405/843-9922). 
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On the Bayou 

The Flip Flop Seafood Restaurant has quickly 
become a lunch and dinner hot spot for home- 
style food with a Cajun twist. Serving everything 
from Louisiana-style seasoned catfish to seafood 
gumbo, the Flip Flop also has live music on the 
weekends to spice up summer nights. Dinner 
platters cost around $10i lunch baskets run 
around S5. Flip Flop will deliver lunch and 
dinner within a two-mile radius, farther if the 
order is large enough. 3815 North Kelley Avenue, 
(405) 424-4974. 


with avocado salsa. Don’t 
miss the hibiscus tea. 

Desserts are also wonderful, 
n 16 Northwest Fifty-first, 
(405) 842-5258. 

Carhop Deluxe 

Around 17,000 carhops 
across the Sonic empire serve 
burgers and fries daily, and 
in Oklahoma City, home to 
Sonic’s headquarters, more 
than thirty-one drive-ins dot 
the town. Cherry limeades 
are always a safe bet. 

WWW. son icd ri vein .com. 

Spinning 

The city’s only rotating 
restaurant, Nikz at the Top 
sits perched atop Founder’s 
Tower and rotates fully 
once per hour. This four- 
star restaurant specializes 
in steaks and Continental 
cuisine. On Fridays and 
Saturdays starting at 8:45 
p.m., the band begins by 
playing mood music and 
moves to dance music 
later. Average price of an 
entree, $25. 5900 Mosteller 
Drive, (405) 843-7875. 

Steak and Eggs 

Folks often overlook 
Cattlemen’s Steak House in 
the mornings because of the 
booming lunch and evening 
crowds, but breakfast specials 
are good, fast, and inexpen- 
sive. 1309 South Agnew 
Avenue, (405) 236-0416. 


Little Saigon 

For Vietnamese and 
Chinese dining, look no 
further than Little Saigon, 
the commercial district 
located along Classen 
Boulevard and Twenty-third 
Street. The Grand House 
serves dim sum on the 
weekends (405/524-7333). 
Pho Ca Dao is a popular 
soup kitchen {405/521- 
8819). Lido Restaurant is 
known for its wide selection 
of Vietnamese, French, and 
I Chinese dishes (405/521- 
1902). On date night, give 
Flong Kong Garden a go 
(405/528-1338). 

Old Favorite 

Classen Grill has long 
been associated with 
breakfast, but lunch is 
equaily as good here. The 
menu is characterized as 
“traditional hip,” says 
manager Stephanie Harless. 
Classen Grill serves great 
beignets— both individually 
and by the basket. 5 1 24 
Classen Boulevard, (405) 
842-0428. 

In the Sauce 

There are a lot of barbecue 
I places around, but Bubba’s is 
in a category all its own. 
Owner David Farris just 
serves lunch, but he will 
cater. At Bubba’s, everything 
is made fresh daily. Even the 
hot and mild barbecue sauces 


are made in-house. Regulars 
I love the turkey and ribs. 
Lunch specials cost around 
$5. 4100 North Portland, 
(405) 943-5551. 

Salsa, Salsa 

Chelino’s now has seven 
locations around the city, 
but the original on South 
Robinson continues to be a 
local favorite. Save room for 
the Tex-Mex main course 
after munching on the fre.sh 
salsa and queso dips. Ask 
your server for the “special 
sauce.” 4221 South 
Robinson, (405) 636-1548. 


Deli Style 

Yoifll fmd hummus, 
tabouli, and falafel served at 
Mediterranean Imports and 
Deli. You’ll also find a 
quaint grocery store selling 
a full range of imported 
specialty food items with an 


emphasis on Middle 
Eastern delicacies like olives 
and cheeses. Reasonably 
priced, lunchgoers can 
usually get away with a less 
than $5 tab. 5620 North 
May, (405) 810-9494. 

By Candlelight 

For a romantic dinner, the 
Grilf s philosophy is “Every- 
thing is about the cus- 
tomer.” Specialties include 
lamb chops and shrimp 
sambuca. Prices range from 
$12.95 to $25.95. Dinner 
only. 2824 West Country 
Club Drive, (405) 810-9000. 


Passage to Delight 

At Gopuram Taste of 
India, an all-you-can-eat 
lunch and dinner buffet is 
served daily with everything 
from lamb kabob and vegan 
dishes to several chutneys. 
Weekday lunch buffet. 


I' a' 




Cup of Plenty 

A great little coffeehouse. 
Red Cup also serves hot 
chocolate sure to warm the 
soul. Although folks come 
here for the great java 
specialties like cappuccinos 
and iced coffees, the Red Cup 
also serves up plenty to snack 
on from muffins to sand- 
wiches served on bagels^ — 
theyll even make peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches 
for the kids. 3122 North 
Classen. (405) 525-3430. 
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Sugar Busters 

Three generations of Browns 
w'ork together to run this fifty-year- 
oid bakery* A dozen glazed is a 
favorite request* $3*99* 1 100 North 
Walker* (405) 232-0363. 


specially marinated fajitas* If 
you don’t want to wait, 
avoid peak hours* 2836 
Northwest Sixty-eighth, 



$6.95* 4559 Northwest 
Twenty-third Street, (405) 
948-7373. 

The Glory Days 

Boulevard Cafeteria has 
been around since 1948, well 
before Oklahoma City was 
considered the cafeteria 
capital of the country. This 
family-owned restaurant 
remains a landmark for the 
city, serving consistently 
good food* 525 Northwest 
Eleventh Street, (405) 239- 
6861* 

Mama Mia 

For terrific Italian in the 
north part of the city. Mama 
Lucia's Italian restaurant is 



hard to beat. The best night (405) 848-8337* 
to go is Thursdays, when the 
restaurant’s owner, world- 
renowned trumpeter David 
Hooten, livens up the joint 
with a spirited appearance 
by his band. The manicotti 
is a specialty* Closed 
Sundays. 12325 North May, 

(405) 752-0997, 


Worth the Wait 

Anyone who has waited 
thirty minutes to more than 
an hour for a table knows 
patience pays at Ted’s Cafe 
Escondido* It’s printed right 
on the menu, 'Tf it’s not the 
best Mexican food in 
OKC„.it*s on the house!” 
The most popular dish is the 


With a Cherry on Top 

Nichols Hills Drug offers 
nostalgia die-hards one of the 
few remaining drugstore 
lunch experiences in the city* 
The grilled cheese is hard to 
beat* Burgers, fries, cherry 
limeades, malts — they are all 


standard fare at this 1950s 
throwback* 641 1 Avondale 
Drive, (405) 842-9051. 

Reggae Mon 

Switzer’s Lighthouse 
Restaurant and the Pelican 
Pier Patio opened in Septem- 
ber 1999, but they’ve recently 
changed to a Caribbean- style 
menu* While enjoying island 
cuisine on the edge of Lake 
Hefner, diners will be 
entertained by different 
sounds four nights a week 
(Wednesday night is Jimmy 
Buffett night)* Entries average 
$15* 9201 Lake Hefner 
Parkway, (405) 302-5500* 

Lakefront Property 

Red Rock Canyon Grill, 
the second restaurant to 
make its way to the shores of 
Lake Hefiier, has quickly 
become an evening hot spot 
for Oklahoma City’s young 
professionals. Atmospheric 
and upscale without being 
too pricey, Red Rock Canyon 
specializes in rotisserie 
chicken. The roasted 
artichoke appetizer is a must* 
9221 Lake Hefner Parkway, 
(405) 749-1995* 



Mmm,*.Raw 

Oklahoma City sits 
landlocked miles from both 
coasts* blit that doesn’t 
stop the sushi chefs at Sushi 
Neko from serving only the 
freshest raw frsh. Shipments 
of just- caught ocean-going 
fish are flown up daily from 
Dallas’ American Airlines 
hub. They also serve 
cooked Japanese entrees 
for the uninitiated. Don’t 
forget the sake. 4316 North 
Western. (405) 528-8862. 
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Road rage may have a direct correlation to one’s limited dinner options. 
There is a cure. 


Oklahoma’s Pork Producers Checkoff Dollars at Work 
This message provided by Oklahoma's Pork Producers 
and OKLAHOMA COUNCIL 
www,okpork,org 

1 -888-SAY-PORK (729-7675) or (405) 232-3781 
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The Other 
White Meat. 




High-Water Mark 

The Waterford Isi located near Nichols Hills and Penn Square 
MaJI. This hotel offers 197 rooms and thirty-six suites, A 
delicious brunch is served at the Veranda Restaurant on 
Sundays ($18.95 per person), and one of Oklahoma City's 
favorite Italian spots, Bellini s, serves kinch and dinner daily. 
Work off all those yummy calories at the fitness center. Rates 
start at $84, 6300 Waterford Boulevard, (405) 848-4782. 



Tech Support 

The Westin Hotel serves 
the business and convention 
traveler with 1 7,000 square 
feet of meeting space and a 
data port in each of the 395 
rooms. Stay in one of the 
Executive Club- level rooms 
and enjoy free continental 
breakfast in the Concierge 
Lounge before work. 
Complimentary hors 
d oeuvres are offered to 
Executive Club guests from 
5:30 to 6:30 p,m. Rates range 
from $80 to $180. One North 
Broadway■^ (405) 235-2780, 


Historic Retreat 

A 1904 Victorian man- 
sion, the Grandison Inn at 
Maney Park has been 
updated by Gaudia and Bob 
Wright, Along with beauti- 
ful woodwork and stained 
glass windows, seven 
of the nine rooms 
have two-person 
lacu^zis, and all 
are decorated with 
handsome antiques. 'I he 
large dining room and full 
basement make this the 
perfect spot for your 
wedding, meeting, or 
conference. Room rates start 
at $75. 1200 North Shartd, 
(405) 232-8778, 

Smell the Roses 

Ambrosia Rose Inn Bed 
and Breakfast innkeepers 
Don and Shirley Bray 
renovated this 1893 farm- 
house in 19%, leaving the 
old-fashioned charm but 
adding the necessary bcd- 
and- breakfast amenities. 
There’s a garden for stroll- 
ing, a porch swing for 
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Rest Assured 



New Kid 

The Renaissance, 
Oklahoma City's newest 
upscale, 300- pi us mom 
hotel, is situated in the heart 
of downtown, directly 
across the street from the 
renovated Myriad Conven- 
tion Center and a short 
walking distance from 
Bricktown. In addition to 
serving Starbucks coffee at 
Caffe ina's Coffee Bar, the 
hotel (which opened in 
January) also offers an 
indoor heated pool* a fitness 
center, and the Face 
Beautiful Spa (the original 
location is in Nichols Hi 11^. 
Weekend rates start at ^9. 
Ten North Broadway, (405) 
232-2050. 


rocking, and several 
parlors and sitting rooms 
for relaxing. Rates are $40 
per night, 2718 Northwest 
Fourteenth Street, (405) 
942-7319 or bbonline.com/ 
ok/ambrosia. 


Clarion Call 

Close to the State 
Fairgrounds, White Water 
Bay, and Celebration 
Station^ this hotel is perfect 
for the family on the go. 
Fuel up on the complimen- 
tary breakfast, then hit the 
town. Average room rates 
arc $59 to $70 per night. 
737 South Meridian, (405) 
942-8511, or make 
reservations online at 
chokehotels.com. 
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Hilton 

Oklahoma 


Every Oklahoma Hilton 
knows how to make family 
getaways a great experience 
for everyone. And with our 
BounceBack Weekend* rate, we 
make them easy and affordable. 
We'll give you a free Continental 
breakfast each day, or a credit 
towards a full breakfast. Plus, 


From 

each Oklahoma 

* 69 - 

Hilton puts you 

$84 

right in the 

per room 
per night 

middle of a host 


of exciting attractions and 
activities. Or, just enjoy a dip 
in the pool. For reservations 
visit www.hilton.com. Or call 
your professional travel agent, 
1-800-HILTONS or one of 
the Hiltons listed below. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Hilton Oklahoma City Northwest 405-848-481 1 
Hilton Garden Inn* Oklahoma City Airport 405-942-1400 

TULSA 

Hilton Tulsa Southern Hills 918-492-5000 
Hilton Garden Inn* Tulsa Airport 918-838-1444 


It happens at the Hiltoa 


Offer valid Thursday-Sunday 7/1/00 through 8/31/00 Rate subject to change without notice. Saturday night stay required if check-in on Thursday. Rate exclusive of tax and 
gratuities and does not apply to groups or other offers. Rate, day of week availabilrty and stay requirements vary by hotel. Early check-out subject to payment of higher rate or 
early departure fee. Limited availability Advance reservations required. (Advance deposit required.) Kids 18 and under stay free in their parents' or grandparents’ room in 
the U S. Other restrictions apply. 02000 Hilton Hospitality. Inc. 








I Mall Rats 

I With five major malls in 
I Oklahoma City, there’s 
1 plenty of territory to cover 
for even the most die-hard 
of shoppers. With more 
than 140 stores, Penn Square 
Mall offers the only Banana 
Republic and Ann Taylor in 
town. Penn Square is also 
home to the city’s flagship 
Dillard’s. Across the street, 
Fifty Penn Place features a 
variety of upscale clothing 
boutiques and specialty 
stores, including Balliet’s, 
Harold’s, Route 66, and 
Williams-Sonoma. Quail 
Springs Mall sits on the far 


Retail Therapy 


north side of the city, and 
Crossroads Mall is the south 
side mall of choice. 

Kamp Out 

At Kamp’s, the 1910 
original tin ceilings and 
hardwood floors are 
testament to days of old. But 
the Kamp’s philosophy is 
an)^hing but staid. From 
fresh-cut flowers to an in- 
house butcher shop and 
combo lunch counter/coffee 
shop, Kamp’s should have 
what you need. 1310 
Northwest Twenty-fifth 
Street, (405) 524-2251. 

A Masterpiece 

An Oklahoma City 
company. Hobby Lobby 
Creative Centers began in 
1972 as an art supply and 
framing shop and now has 


226 stores nationwide (four 
in Oklahoma City). Each 
store stocks more than 
60,000 items. Visit their 
website for weekly specials at 
hobbylobby.com. (405) 745- 
1100. 

Kiss the Cook 

Midwest Bakers Supply 
and Equipment Company is 
a cook’s heaven on earth, 
with more than enough to 
stock any kitchen pantry. 
You’ll find everything from 
rubber spatulas and wooden 
bowls to confectioners’ 
chocolate and cake decora- 
tions, all at exceptional 
prices. 2716 Northwest 
Tenth, (405) 942-3489. 

Read All About It 

In the heart of downtown 
sits Oklahoma’s largest 


newsstand, Taylor’s News 
Stand and Book Store. The 
store offers 3,700 magazine 
and newspaper titles. (405) 
239-6111. 

Rare Finds 

From doorknobs to drawer 
pulls and bathtubs to 
fireplace mantels, Henry 
Link and Jack Smithschick 
never tire of selling hard-to- 
fiind wares at the Antique 
Hardware Store and Archi- 
tectural Antiques. 1900 
Linwood Boulevard, (405) 
236-5662. 

Sitting Pretty 

Can’t find what you’re 
looking for in home furnish- 
ings? Western Avenue’s Leit 
Motif is geared to Art Deco 
types (405/848-3432). 

Bruno’s Home Furnishings 


A T oast 

lt*s a hobby turned into 
a business for Chuck 
Deveney, owner of the 
Brew Shop, a paradise for 
the home beer and 
winemaker. According to 
Deveney. “If I don’t have 
it. you don’t need it.” He 
doesn’t just sell the 
tools — he’ll also teach 
you how to use them. 
Each month Deveney 
offers free classes for 
everyone — beginners and 
advanced. Can’t make the 
trip? Order online at 
www.thebrewshopokc.com. 
3624 North Pennsylvania, 
(405) 528-5193. 
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East Meets West 

The fish counter at Chinatown Supermarket in 
Litde Saigon is enough to make you think youVe 
stepped into San Francisco. The produce depart- 
ment, too, is chock full of hard-to-find vegetables 
such as gailan and chin kang gsoy. Don’t forget the 
trinket counter full of religious ornaments and kids' 
toys, 1228 Northwest Twenty-seventh, (405) 528- 
8 1 88. Ac Cao Nguyen Supermarket, the shelves are 
full of spices and sauces and virtually every ingredient 
necessary for the perfect Asian meal, 2502 North 
Military Avenue, (405) 525-7650. 


made candles, soap, and 
incense, Curious Emporium 
is located in the Paseo Arts 
District, (405) 524-9447, 

A Girl’s Best Friend 

(im Clark, son ofB,C* 
Clark, and his son, 

Coleman, 
still operate 
the jewelry 

store chat r' 

began in m 

1892 in 
Purcell. 

Although 

B.C. Clark carries many 
lines of china and crystal, 
the store remains focused on 
jewels^ — especially dia- 
monds, TheyVe also the only 
store in the city that carries 
David Yurman jewelry. 101 
West Park Avenue, (405) 
232-8806. 

Urbane 

A trendy clothing boutique 
with business attire by Kenar, 
cocktail dresses by Laundry 
by Shelli Segal, and evening 
clothes by Tracy Reece, Urban 
Classics is geared to young 
and old alike. And youVe not 
likely to see someone else in 
your new duds: Urban’s buyer 
purchases only three of each 
style for the shop. 7630 North 
Western, (405) 848-0384. 




Hidden Treasure 

Willard Johnson's father 
opened the Colonial Art 
Gallery in 1919; Johnson 
took over the business in 
I960. He still sells from the 
original small house west of 
downtown and makes dose to 
ten buying trips a year to 
Sotheby's and Christie's 
auction houses. Johnson 
says if he doesn’t have 
what you’re looking for, 
he’ll find it. 1336 
Northwest First Street, 
(405) 232-5233. 

Native Art 

Selling original works by 
Benjamin Harjo Jr., Merlin 
Little Thunder, and Virginia 
Stroud, the Oklahoma Indian 
Art Gallery also carries a 
complete line of mission 
furniture, Navajo rugs, 

Pueblo pottery, and a large 
selection of baskets and 
jewelry. 2335 Southwest 
Forty- fourth, (405) 685-6162. 

All in One 

Combine a gift boutique 
with a specialty clothes shop, 
then add a gourmet bakery 
and restaurant, and you have 
the Painted Door Gallery, a 
unique shopping complex in 
14,000 square feet of space. 
8601 South Western Avenue, 
(405) 632-4410. 

Different Spokes 

Whether you take 
afternoon bike rides or 
you're competing in the 
BMX tour, the Bicycle Store 
will suit your cycling needs. 
They deal in Giant, GT, and 
Cannondale lines of moun- 
tain and road bicycles and 

also carry BMX bikes and 
tandems. The Bicycle 
Store will also fix your 
gear when it needs it. 
{405) 752-8402 or 
(405) 634-8080. 


fits more in the traditional 
furniture store realm (405/ 
524-1488). And the 120,000- 
square-foot show room at 
Mathis Brothers is a mainstay 
for lines like Henredon, 
Drexel Heritage, and Ralph 
Lauren (405/943-3434). 

Creme de la Creme 

This 1 1 Nyear-old grocer in 
Nichols Hills carries gourmet 
specialty foods, such as Bonne 
Maman or Chambord 
preserves and Brianna’s salad 
dressing. They also stock all 
the usual grocery items, but at 
the Crescent Market, count 
on caviar, escargot, and jresh 
pastries brought in daily from 
local bakers. 6409 Avondale 
Drive, (405) 842-2000. 

Cowboy Country 

As one might expect, 
Oklahoma City is home to 
some of the largest western- 
wear outfitters in the country. 
Tener's, (405) 946-5500; 


It Killed the Cat 

Their motto, “Unusual 
gifts from around the 
world,” rings true at the 
Curious Emporium, 
which specialises in 
Indonesian, Celtic, and 
Egyptian home d^cor and 
gifts. Perhaps better 
known for their home- 


Langston s Western Wear in 
Stockyards City, (405) 235- 
9536; Shepier’s Western 
Wear, (405) 947-6831. 


Hawg Wild 

Don't expect to see an 
actual motorcycle on the 
show room floor at Harley 
Davidson World. They're 
usually special ordered and 
picked up immediately by the 
new owner. Regardless, it is 
still the source for all of the 
biker’s needs. 'Fhe cafe 
upstairs is open for lunch and 
dinner, 2823 South Agnew 
Avenue, (405) 631-8680, 
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Out the Door 


Over the Top 

Located in historic 
Heritage Hills near down- 
town, the Overholser 
Mansion was the first 
mansion built in Oklahoma 
City, Hourly tours provide a 
glimpse into the life of 
Henry Overholser, Open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 
Admission is $3 for adults 
and $1 for children ages six 
to eighteen. 405 Northwest 
Fifteenth Street, (405) 528- 
8485. 

Sports Central 

Oklahoma City is home to 
three professional sports 
teams, all of whom play 
downtown. The Oklahoma 
RedHawks, a Triple A 
baseball team that serves as 
the mi nor -league club for the 
Texas Rangers, play at 
Bricktown Ballpark. Their 
season begins in April and 
lasts through September 
(405/218-1000). The Blazers, 
the city's Central Hockey 
League team, start play in 


November and finish their 
regular season in April. In 
late 2001, they'll move into 
their new home at Downtown 
Arena (405/235-7825). 
Oklahoma City’s new arena 
football team, the Wranglers, 
will share the 
arena with the 
Blazers once it’s 
built. For now 
they play at the 
Myriad Conven- 
tion Center 
through July 21, 

For tickets, call (405) 236- 
0131. 

The Big House 

Built in 1928, the 
Governor’s Mansion is still 
the official governor’s 
residence. For a lesson in 
history and politics, take the 


kids on a free tour of this 
impressive Colonial-style 
mansion. This year's annual 
festival at the mansion, 
Septemberfest, is held on 
September 9, The festival 
gives Oklahomans an 
interactive 
opportunity to 
celebrate the 
state's heritage 
and culture. 820 
Northeast 
Twenty-third 
Street, (405) 

Primitive Digs 

Located just six blocks 
from the State Capitol, a 
tour of the Harn Homestead 
is more than a living history 
lesson. Built before state- 
hood, the six-building 


homestead includes the 
Stoney Point School, a dairy 
barn, and the Harn home. 
The Homestead is open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 
and admission is $3 for 
adults, $1.50 for children 
ages three to twelve, 313 
Northeast Sixteenth, (405) 
235-4058. 

Straight Shot 

Along with two challeng- 
ing golf courses, Lake 
Hefner also has a topnotch 
driving range, it’s 
inexpensive — $3.50 fora 
bucket of about fifty balls 
that click instead of thud on 
impact. Most days there are 
plenty of spots, although on 
nice weekends during peak 
hours, you may have to wait 
your turn. The range is 



521-9211. 





Feeling Lucky? 

Head out to Remington 
Park for an exhilarating 
afternoon of thoroughbred 
and quarter horse racing. 
This state-of-the-art facility 
has been drawing horse 
enthusiasts since 1988. This 
year's thoroughbred season 
begins August S and goes 
through November 26. 
Admission is $3.50 for 
adults and $ 1 .50 for 
children ages five to twelve. 
One Remington Place, off 
H.L King Boulevard and 
Northeast Sixty-third, (405) 
424-9000. 
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located on the Lake Road 
just off Northwest Express- 
way and North Meridian 
Avenue, (405) 843-1565. 

A Rose Is a Rose... 

Nestled among the 130 
acres of grounds at Will 
Rogers Park sits a rose 
garden with more than 300 
varieties of roses spreading 
across thirty acres* Flowers 
are in full bloom from April 


through the end of |une, 
then again beginning in 
September through the first 
frost. The rose garden is 
open 365 days a year, and 
don't be surprised if you 
stumble across a wedding 
ceremony during your 
visit~iPs a popular setting. 
Northwest Thirty- sixth and 
Portland, (405) 951-0108. 

Call of the Wild 



Get dose to nature at the 
Martin Park Nature Center, 
or just walk the trails for 
some peace and quiet. 
Attractions include three 
trails totaling two and a half 
miles, an interactive 
I museum for the kids, and a 
I library full of books on 
everything from native 
plants to rattlesnakes and 
fish. DonT leave without 
stopping by the prairie dog 
town. 5000 West Memorial 
Road, (405) 755-0676. 

Hot Links 

Lincoln Park Golf Club 
offers two eighteen -hole 
courses with rolling greens 
and challenging bunkers. 
There is also a driving 
range and a bunker 
practice area. Green 
fees are $14.50, and 




The largest stocker 
cattle market in the world 
Stockyards City still has 
cowboys tending the 
animals and livestock 
auctions every week. 
Visitors can stop by 
Cowtown, a re-created 
western town, for a dose 
of the old West. Agnew 
exit south of 1-40, (405) 
235-8675. 


the earliest tee time is 6 a.m. 
4001 Northeast Grand 
Boulevard, (405) 424-1421 . I 


Sacred Space 

The Oklahoma City 
National Memorial is 
already showing signs of 
wear after bearing the traffic 
of more than 100,000 
visitors, a good indication of 
the site's popularity. New 
grass is being installed 
around the 168 lighted 
chairs. For the best view, 
visit at night, sit on the 
terraced slope, and look out 
over the reflecting pool that 
was once Fifth Street. 
Robinson and Fifth Streets, 
(405) 235-3315. 


More than Water 

After years of planning, 
Lake Hefner Trails is finally 
becoming the outdoor hub 
of activity it was intended 
to be. The jogging and 
bike path attracts 
weekend warriors as 
well as the everyday 
fitness enthusiast, but the 
lake has a lot more 
than trails to offer. A 
big new playgroup 
opened this spring near a 
large field shared by ball 
players and 'The kite man,“ 
a local who flies (and sells) 
kites of all shapes and sizes. 
(405) 297-3882. 


End of the Trail 

It was already one of the 
largest collections of 
western art and artifacts, 
but this year the National 
Cow^boy Hall of Fame's 
more than 200,000 square 
feet will be expanded with 
three new galleries. Open 
seven days a week. Admis- 
sion is $7 for adults, $4 for 
children ages six to twelve. 
700 Northeast Sixty-third, 
(405) 478-2250. 


Reel Time 

On Sunday afternoons, the 
Oklahoma City An Museum 
screens movies you'd expect 
to see at Sundance. Reels start 
turning at 1:30 p.m.; an art- 
house film begins at 2:30 p.m. 
The month of July features 
Welcome to the Dollhouse, 
Shows are free to museum 
members, $3.50 for non- 
members. (405) 946-4477. 
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Nightlife 




Plie Time 

Ballet Oklahoma brings 
to life classic dance as well 
as more contemporary 
programs each Oclober 
through April. Perfor- 
mances are held at the 
Kirkpatrick Fine Arts 
Auditorium on the Okla- 
homa City University 
campus. For the upcoming 
season, visit their website at 
balletoklahomaxom. {405} 
843-9894. 


dow^ntown's Stage Center 
presents the work of the 
Carpenter Square Theatre, 
the Oklahoma Children's 
Theatre, and Lyric Theatre, 
just to name a few. The 
choices are many. Plays 
run throughout the year. 
Visit stagecenter.com for a 
schedule. 400 West 
Sheridan, (405) 270-4801, 


Evening Shade 

Bricktown Brewery is 
the only spot downtown 
to find in-house brewed 
beer. The first floor offers 
a family dining atmo- 
sphere, but just up the 
stairs, youMl find a dance 
floor with live bands and 
plenty of pool tables, dart 
boards, and video games, 
(One North Oklahoma, 
405/232-2739). Bricktown 
Pub offers a dance floor 
on the first floor and pool 
tables on the second — 
they’re known for coin 
beer nights on weekdays 
(405/235-2782). Located 
on the canal, the hottest 
new disco is Bricktown 54. 
(405/235-5454). 


Night on the Town 

North Western Avenue is 
the only street you’ll need if 
nightlife is your game. A 
restaurant by day, the 
Split-T gets going about 10 
p.m. with live bands (405/ 
848-2919). Fora 
relaxed but always 
crowded atmosphere, 
the streetside patio at 
Flip's Wine Bar & 
Trattoria has that 
European feel (405/ 
843-1527). At 
TapWerks Ale House, 
the knowledgeable 
staff will help you 
find just what you’re 
thirsty for from the 
largest selection of 
beers in town. They 
have a Bricktown 
location too (405/ 
842-6769). Far north 
on Western, Classics 
Bar 8c Grill is a local’s joint 
where people meet to play 
pool, throw darts, or listen 
to a band, (405/810-8440), 
And if you want a neigh- 
borhood hangout, you’ll 
find it at Cock o’ the Walk 
(405/524-0304). 


Up Close 

For some of the best 
original live music in the city, 
check out VZD’s for edgy 
rock-and-roll, 4200 North 
Western Avenue, (405) 524- 
4200; and the Blue Door for 


the best in contemporary folk 
in a laid-back atmosphere, 
2805 McKinley, (405) 524- 
0738. Don’t miss the Tribute 
to Woody Guthrie on 
October 1 , Bring your own 
drinks, because the Blue 
Door doesn’t sell alcohol 


Put the Top Down, Baby 

Catch a movie during 
the summertime at the 
Winchester Drive-in, * 
where a double feature 
shows every night. Gates 
open at 7:30; movies 
begin at dark. 6930 South 
Western Avenue, (405) 
631-8851. 


M'S, S' 

Tax 






The Play’s the Thing 

Featuring a wide variety 
of local productions. 


Special Screening 

The city’s newest and largest 
movie theatre, AMC Quail Springs 
Mall 24 has stadium seating, 
automated movie listings, a tele- 
ticket system (moviegoers can 
purchase tickets over the phone), 
and Sony Dynamic Digital Sound 
on twenty-four screens. This is the 
only theater in town where you can 
purchase tickets on the Internet 
( mo viet ickets.co m ) . 2 50 1 W est 
Memorial Road, (405) 755-1973. 


Nashville Bound 

Just south of downtown 
in what used to be the Knob 
Hill Theater, the Oklahoma 
Opry has been offering 
family entertainment for 
more than twenty-three 
years with live music 
Saturday nights featuring 
local and national artists. 
Admission is $10 for adults 
and $4 for children ages six 
to twelve. 404 West Com- 
merce, (405) 632-8322, 
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Dive-in Movies 

White Water Bay is 
known for its thirty water 
rides, such as the Big Kahuna 
and the sixty-five-foot free 
fall of the Acapulco Cliff 
Dive, After dark on Thursday 
nights, the water park offers 
an extra attraction — dive- in 
movies. This year's movies 
include Tarzan, Big Daddy, 
and Armageddoa. Adult day 
rate, $ 1 9.99; under forty- 
eight inches. $14.99, 3908 
West Reno. {405) 943-9687. 


Makeover Madness 

Even though twin gorillas 
Ayana and Amiri have been 
getting all of the attention 
lately> a lot more than just 
monkey business is going on 
at the Oklahoma City Zoo. 
Extensive renovations have 
given a face-lift to the 
na t i o n a 1 1 y recogn I zed 
facility. Adult tickets, $6, 
2101 Northeast Fiftieth 
Street, (405} 424-3344. 

Bridgework 

After spending some time 
outside with the ducks and 
turtles at the Myriad 
Gardens, visitors can step 


Play Time 


kids of all ages. Adults, $3; 
ages six to twelve, $1 .50. 27 1 6 
Northeast Fiftieth, (405) 
424-3440, 

Flat T op 

The State Capitol is 
rumored to be getting the 
long-awaited dome, but the 
building as it now stands is 
well worth a visit anyway. 
Northeast Twenty- third and 
Lincoln Boulevard, (405) 
521-3356. 


Scientific Method 

The newest attraction at 
the Omniplex is the 
OmniDonie movie theater 
which opened in fanuary, 
but don't forget to explore 
all of the hands-on exhibits, 
museums, and galleries 
housed there — from the Air 
Space Museum and Interna- 
tional Photography Hall of 
Fame to the Red Earth 
Indian Center and the 
Planetarium. Adults, $6,50; 
under twelve, $5.25. 2100 
Northeast Fifty-second 
! Street, (405) 602-6664. 


into the Crystal Bridge for a 
change of pace. The tropical 
conservatory houses flora 
and fauna from around the 
world, with ever-changing 
displays and gardening 
workshops. Located at Reno 
and Robin.son, the outdoor 
gardens are free; admission 
to the Crystal Bridge ranges 
from $2 to $4. (405 ) 297- 
3995. 

Summer Camp 

Located at the State 
Fairgrounds, City Arts Center 
is a great place for kids ages 
five to twelve to spend 
summer days tapping into 
their creative sides. Upcoming 
camps include Surreal Artists: 
luly 15-28, and Theater 
Production: july 19-23. 
Week-long camps cost $120, 
(405)951-0000. 

Parks Place 

Within 144 parks man- 
aged by the Oklahoma City 
Parks and Recreation 
Department, there are 
dozens of recreational and 
educational activities 
planned each day, such as 
Play in the Park, a super- 


vised play session. Free. For 
information about activities, 
call (405) 297-2211. 


Not Quite Venice, But... 

Just a few steps away from 
the bustle of Bricktown's 
nightlife, the 
canaFs footpath 
winds its way east 
toward the North 
Canadian River. 

For those who 
want the scenery 
without the two 
miles of exercise, 
water taxis tool up 
and down the 
waterway into the 
evening. Boats run 
every ten minutes 
and hold up to 
forty people, and 
tours last about 
forty minutes. 

Adults, $5,37; 
seniors, $4,83; 
under five, $1. 

(405) 234-8263. 


Teen Central 

It's Six Flags — 
Okiahoma-style. Complete 
with ghost town action 
show. Frontier City offers a 
day's worth of thrilling 
rides, including roller 
coasters , b u n gee - j u m p t n g, 
and even hang-gliding. 

Adult day rate, $22.99; 
under forty-eight inches, 
$14.99. 11501 Northeast 
Expressway, (405) 478-2412, 


Hot Stuff 

The Firefighters Museum 
exhibits equipment from as 
far back as 1 736 and has 
educational programs for 
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Get Healthy 

The new downtown 
location of the YHCA 
opened in April 1999 
and takes state of the 
art to a new level. The 
fitness center uses 
Fitiinxx, a computerized 
network designed for 
the m dividual athlete. 
Members enter a code 
into an ATM -sized 
keypad on any of the 
eighteen cardio or 
twenty-three Cybex 
weightlifting machines. 
Each Is Individually 


On the Spot 

Nichols Hills Cleaners ts 
the spot for nil of your 
special denning needs* 
Featuring an alterations and 
tailoring department and 
drapery and disaster 
restoration, Nidiols Hills 
Cleaners provides immacu- 
late service. They also offer 
free pickup and delivery* 
Beware, however* Says 
owner Bob Guthrie, *'We are 
the highest- priced cleaners 
in town.” Four locations. 
(405) 843-4890* 


At Your Service 


Oklahoma City location* 
1409 North we.st Expressway, 
(405) 842-6607. 

Been a Bad Boyfriend? 

Need to send flowers to 
someone quick? Call Milie 
Fleurs for creative and 
elegant designs, (405) 843- 
3333* Michael’s also does a 
great job, (405)840-9301. 

Plop Plop, Fizz Fizz 

Did your lunchtime 
meeting leave you with a 
sour stomach and splitting 
headache? Fop in to the 
Medicine Cabinet at the 
First National Building. 
Along with over-the- 
counter remedies and 
prescriptions, the Medicine 
Cabinet sells sundries of all 
kinds. 120 North Robinson, 
(405) 232-0707. 


No Pet Carriers 

Anne's Country Club for 
Pets will pamper your pooch 
or cradle your cat while 
youTe out of town. A full- 
service boarder and 
groomer, Anne's Country 
Club has so many extras, 
your pet might not want to 
come home* Cats are $8 per 
night and dogs around 
$12*50, depending on size* 
For $3 per .session, an 
attendant will spend quality 
I time with your dog in the 
I play yard. 4200 Ea.st Britton 
I Road, (405) 478-2303. 

Massage Therapy 
, Eden Salon and Spa, an 
Aveda concept salon, won't 
just cut and color your hair, 
though they do that with 
expertise (ask for Lisa at the 
Western loeaiion)* No, they 
will put you in a tiled room 
full of shower spigots for an 
otherworldly treat — ^it’s 
called the Body Elixir ($90). 
Once exfoliated by the 
massage therapist, the client 
is literally hosed down in 
what feds like a corporal 
tropical thunderstorm. 
Simply amazing* (405) 525- 


equipped with moni- 
tors, Fidinxx will then 
keep track of your 
progress from workout 
to workout. The Y also 
has a twenty-five yard 
pool and several classes 
to choose from, 
including yoga and 
w^iGV aerobics. An 
initiation fee of $75 is 
required: after that it’s 
$32 a month. 501 West 
Couch Drive. (405) 
297-7700. 



Green Thumb 

TLCs enormous Memo- 
rial Road nursery is a slice of 
heaven on earth. Satellite 
branches around town don’t 
overwhelm and have the 
same expert advice for 
experienced and amateur 
gardeners alike. TLC, (405) 
751-0630. Horn Seed 
Company has been in 
business more than fifty 
years at the same central 
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HISTORICAL RECORD 
of the 
OKLAHOMA City 
BOMBING 


The Revised Edition 


An updated edition of the Special Memorial Issue of Oklahonm Today will 
be available December 1 , 2000, Call today to reserve your copy of this 
critically acclaimed issue for only $9.95, plus $4 for shipping and handling. 
Major credit cards accepted. This expanded edition will not be included 
with regular subscriptions to Oklahoma Today, 


Call toll free 1-800-777-1793 

Or order online at www.oklahomatoday.coin 
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Fine Dining 

Save this one for a special 
occasion* because Boulevard 
Steakhouse In Edmond has 
some of the finest steaks and 
seafood served In an elegant* 
upscale atmosphere. If 
you’re a wine connoisseur, 
you'll be in your element: 
Boulevard offers an 
astonishing 475 to choose 
from. Wine savants 
have taken notice, f 
too; Wine Spectotor 
magazine recently 
honored Boulevard 
with its “Award of 
Excel ie nee. “ 505 
South Boulevard, 

(405) 715-2333. 


Niche Shopping 

You won’t find standard 
mall couture at Kathy’s 
Traditiona] Clothing in 
idwest City* Instead, 
owner Kathy Jacobsen 
features traditional and 
contemporary casual and 
business attire from 
manufacturers like FX* 
alik and Flax. You’ll also 
find gift items here: 
Brighton shoes, |ewelry, 
and home accessories 
and a variety of locally 
made candles, even 
sleepwear, (By the way, 
Jacobsen just opened a 
new, ftinkier location in 
the Paseo district) 10 12 
South Douglas Boule- 
' vard, (405) 733-8210, 

Jumpin’ Joint 

If coffee or tea are 
your bag, you’ll find 
them at Bethany’s 
Java Joint, Now 
that the weather’s 
heating up, the 
hottest com- 


Outer Edges 


modities are frapp^s and 
fruit smoothies, Java Joint 
also offers pastries and 
sweets from homemade pies 
to cinnamon rolls and 
muffins, A lunch menu of 
soups, salads, and sand- 
wiches is also available. 
Open daily except Sunday* 
3906 North Donald, (405) 
787-3906, 


Bard Way 

Every summer, E.C, Hafer 
Park hosts Oklahoma 
Shakespeare in the Park 
Thursday through Sunday 
evenings at the O’Meara 
Amphitheatre in Edmond, 
This year’s performances 
include The Te/npesf and 
Julius Caesar. (405) 340-1222. 


Splish-Splash 

A Yukon standard since 
\ 1967, kids 

I young and old 
can swim their 
lungs out all 
day between 
Memorial Day 
and Labor Day 
for a mere 
$1*50* Open 
swim times are 
in the after- 
noons, Closed 
Tuesday, Located in 
Kimbell City Park, 
(405) 354-7191* 

Horsin’ Around 

Stop in and see the 
nineteen distinguished 
Clydesdales (six are 
cuties between two and 
three years old) at 
Express 
Clydesdale 


Ranches in Yukon. While 
you’re petting the horses, 
visiting the gift shop, or 
taking a tour, check out the 
stately restored 1936 barn* 
Free* 12701 West Wilshire, 
(405) 350-6404, 


Kickin’ Back 

Built in 1971, Kickingbird 
is a par seventy public course 
originally designed by Floyd 
Farley and redesigned by 
Ednaond senior tour profes- 
sional Mark Hayes in 1997. 
Green fees vary between $5 
to $22 depending on time of 
day and age of player, 1 600 
East Dan forth Road in 
Edmond, (405) 341-5350, 

Garten of Earthly 
Delights 

German recipes hundreds 
of years old, all made from 
scratch, set Moore’s Royal 
Bavaria apart. The restaurant 
spotlights more than forty 
traditional dishes, aU tastier 
when washed down with the 
b re wed - o n - th e- p rem ises - 
beer. (Royal Bavaria boasts 
the only un filtered beer in 
Oklahoma,) Enjoy your meal 
in traditiona! German 
sur rou n d ings ( tr an slat ion ; 
long tables) indoors or 
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In the Round 

Part of Rose State College, the Performing Arts 
Theater in Midwest City is a cozy auditorium, so 
there are no bad seats. The theater is currently 
serving as the temporary home to Civic Center Music 
Hall events such as the OKC Philharmonic season 
performances. 6420 Southeast Fifteenth Street. (405) 
733-7960. 


outside in the huge beer 
garden. Menu items include 
spaetzle and pork in a 
succulent variety of 
breadings and sauces. Closed 
Sunday. 3401 South Sooner 
Road, (405) 799-7666. 

Unfinished Business 

At Bethany s Ready to 
Finish Fumi- 


banana and coconut cream). 
4601 Southeast Twenty- 
ninth, (405) 677-9049. 

Loose Caboose 

Martha Lenington runs the 
Choctaw Caboose Museum, 
noteworthy for railroad 


memorabilia. More notable is 
the museum itself: an actual 
train caboose. Free and open 
Saturdays by appointment. 
Call ahead. Northeast 
Twenty-third and Henney 
Road, (405) 390-2607. 

The One and Only 

You won't find eager- 
beaver commissioned 
salespeople hawking 
baubles and bangles at Warr 
Acres* the Jeweler’s Bench. 
Instead, lone-but-experienced 
craftsman/owner Mike 
Monday will give your jewelry 
his undivided personal 
attention. His shop specializes 
in custom, one-of-a-kind 
jewelry creations and 
redesigns. Open limited hours 
Wednesday through Satur- 
day. 4716 North MacArthor 
Boulevard, (405) 495-1800. 


ture, you can 
buy high- 
quality furniture 
with a twist: 
unfinished wood 
products only. The shop has a 
variety of chairs, tables, and 
bedroom furniture available 
in all types of woods. It's up 
to you to decide what to 
finish it with, 6740 Northwest 
Thirty-ninth, (405) 787-0192. 

The Don 

Don Moore's been 
cooking up good eats at his 
Del City restaurant, Don’s 
Alley, since 1955. He 
describes his menu as 
“Oklahoma home-style” and 
brags on his breakfasts. 
Virtually every menu item is 
made from scratch on-site 
(even noodles). Comfort 
food favorites include 
homemade chicken and 
noodles and take-your-pick 
pie (don't miss strawberry- 



Animal Rights 

Yukon’s Pets and People humane society has found homes 
for more than 13>000 dogs and cats since 1992. Volunteers 
rescue from several Oklahoma shelters, some as distant as 
Ardmore and Pauls Valley. Recently, the organization has 
been celebrating its move into a new shelter (the group 
raised $150,000 of the nearly half-million dollar building 
costs), which they share with Yukon Animal Control. If 
you're interested in adopting a mixed or pure-breed dog or 
cat, log on to their website, www.petsandpeopie.com, to 
check out a picture and bio of each animal Adopt a dog for 
$55; cats go for $50. 701 Inla, (405) 350- PETS. 


Weathering the Storm 

Tucked away in the old 
Conrad-Marr drugstore, 
Fill My Cup’s beginnings 
weren't auspicious: The 
Midwest City tea room 
opened up on May 3, 

1999 — the day a monster 
F-6 tornado decimated 
much of the area. Nancy 
Galloway's tea room has 
had better luck since. 
Signature dishes include 
Nancy's Fabulous Chicken 
Salad and Glazed Apple 
Cream Pie. Open for lunch 
weekdays. 101 Mid- 
America Boulevard, (405) 
741-3735. 

One Piece at a Time 

Tired of antique stores 
with shelf upon shelf of 
cookie jars and salt and 
pepper shakers? Then Oak 
Hollow Antiques is the 
place for you, John Graves’ 
Del City store is 95 percent 
furniture, each piece 
individually selected at 
estate sales and from 
dealers on the East Coast 
and in England and France. 
4631 Southeast Twenty- 
ninth, (405) 677-3040. 

Mind, Body, Spirit 

Owner Lynda Mosley 
describes Nature's Trea- 
sures as “a New Age 
metaphysical gift and 
novelty shop." The 
Midwest City store, open 
for nine years, has an 
inventory as arrayed as its 
clientele— everything from 
dragon and angel icons to 
bumper stickers, T-shirts, 
herbs, and essential oils. 
Books cover a range of 
subjects including reiki, 
feng-shui, Eastern and 
Native American philoso- 
phies, acupuncture, and 
meditation. 6223 Southeast 
Fifteenth, (405) 741-4322. 
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OU— Oklahomas Flagship 
For the New Centuiy 



• OU ranks No. t per capita in the nation among 
ail comprehensive public universities in National 
Merit Scholars. More than 800 National Scholars 
are currently enrolled at OU. OUs College of 
Engineering ranks in the top three nationwide in 
the number of National Merit Scholars enrolled. 
OU also ranks in the top five public universities 
in the United States in the graduation of Rhodes 
Scholai-s. 

• OU has the highest ranked student body at a 
public university in the history of the state. OU's 
1999-2000 freshman class includes over 250 
State Regents Scholars, more than four times the 
number at the 
school in second 
place. Of all State 
Regents Scholars 
(394), two- thirds are 
enrolled at OU, 
with the other one- 
third divided among 
1 3 other Oklahoma 
universities. State 
Regents Scholars 
rank in the top one- 
half of 1 percent in 
the nation in test 
scores. 

• The number of endowed faculty positions at 
OU has risen from 100 to almost 270 in five 
years, helping to retain and attract talented 
faculty members. 

• The University has created an Honors College 
and is developing one of the largest Honors 
Programs among public universities in the 
United States, Fourteen hundred students 
participate in small classes of 22 or less. Former 
Oxford professor and official historian of 
televisions The History Channel Steven Gil Ion 
selves as Dean of the Honors College. 


• OU ranks in the top 20 public universities in the 
nation in private endowment. According to the 
Chronicle of Higher Education, over the past 
four years, increases in alumni support have 
broken all records, OU's $200 million Reach for 
Excellence Campaign was the largest private 
fund-raising campaign in state history when it 
was announced. Just over four months from its 
conclusion, the campaign already has passed the 
$420 million mark. 

• OU ranks first among the Big 12 universities in 
the growth of research funding. OUs research 
and development spending has grown by more 

than 86 percent, more 
than double the 
national average over a 
lO-year period, 
according to a survey 
by the National 
Science Foundation. 

• OU ranks first in 
the Big 1 2 in the 
number of reciprocal 
exchange (118) 
agreements with 
universities in other 
nations. OU has 
developed interna- 
tional floors in the residence halls which arc 
equally composed of American and interna- 
tional students. The OU Cousins program 
pairs American student volunteers with new 
international students for their first year on 
campus. Presidential scholarships have been 
established to provide funds for overseas 
study and travel for American students. An 
International Programs Center has been 
established under the leadership of Dn 
Edward J. Perkins, former U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations and former Director 
General of the Ll.S. Foreign Service. 
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Welcome from Governor 
and First Lady Keating 

O klahoma’s State Capitol not only provides a seat for our government, 
it stands as a majestic tribute to the diverse and spirited people of 
Oklahoma. This grand building rose from the plains of central 
Oklahoma and its story parallels the development and growth of our state. Its 
grandeur has survived booms, busts, and the growing pains of a young state not 
yet 100 years old. 

As we prepare to celebrate our state’s centennial in 2007, the best is yet to 
come for Oklahoma and its capitol. We applaud the efforts of the Oklahoma 
State Capitol Complex and Centennial Commemoration Commission as it 
prepares our state and capitol for the biggest celebration in Oklahoma history — 
and ensures we leave a legacy for fliture generations to enjoy. 

Since construction of the capitol began in 1914, the people of Oklahoma have 
invested in this wonderful building through meticulous restoration efforts and 
the acquisition of exquisite artwork. Our state capitol has evolved into a 
destination for travelers, school children, and other groups. 

Now Oklahomans are once again making an investment in our capitol. It is 
our pleasure to announce that we anticipate architect Solomon Layton’s vision 
of our capitol will be completed before we leave office. Oklahoma’s State 
Capitol will be crowned as it was meant to be — with a dome. 

However splendid this building and the art it houses, its true value is measured 
by the dedication of the men and women elected by the people to serve here. 
The capitol belongs to all citizens of Oklahoma — it is your palace, your treasure, 
your inheritance. 

We invite you to visit this magnificent building and experience first-hand 
Oklahoma’s rich legacy. 

Sincerely, 



Governor Frank Keating 


First Lady Cathy Keating 
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Clockwise from above: 
Oklahoma s State Capitol 
under comtruction in 
19 IS; So u th view of the 
capitol; Solomon Andrew 
iMyton, architect of the 
Oklahoma State Capitol 
and more than 100 ptiblic^ 
ed li catio na h a nd com m e r- 
cial huildings in central 
Oklahoma. Photos this 
page courtesy Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


Foundations 


It was a fitting birthplace 
for Oklahoma’s State Capitol: 
a wind-swept parcel of 
prairie claimed during the 
Land Run of 1889 when, in 
a span of one day, thousands 
of itinerant settlers pitched 
their tents in what would 
become Oklahoma City. 

When JJ. Culbertson and 
W.F Harn became owners of 
pmperty claimed during 
Oklahoma’s Land Rush of 
1 889, they didn’t dream the 
corners of their pastures 
would one day hold the 
Oklahoma State C'apitol. In 
fact, the odds were against 
the capitol being built in 
Oklahoma City at alL 

Even today, mere mention 
of the selection of Oklahoma 
City' as the state capital over 
the territorial capital of 
Guthrie in 1910 may still 
indame tempers and invite 
debate. Rumors of the 
removal of the state seal from 
the temporary capital of 
Guthrie under the cover of 
night, scathing newspaper 
editorials, and questionable 




elections add intrigue to the 
urban legends surrounding 
the choice of Oklahoma City 
as the state capital. The actual 
events, though intercsting to 
historians, aren’t as soalid as 
legend would surest. 

The city of Guthrie led a 
spirited campaign to retain 
its role as the capital city into 
statehood, but Oklahoma 
residents and tiie legi si attire 
were not persuaded, A 
statewide election and a 
special session vote of the 
Oklahoma Legislature on 
IJecember 16, 1910, officially 
declared Oklahoma City the 
permanent state capital. 

Construction planning 
followed, and groundbreaking 
ceremonies occurred on 
July 20, 1914. The capitol 
was ready for occupancy 
three years later when 
construction was com- 
pleted on June 30, 1917, 


Architectural Classic 

Classical Greek and 
Roman architecture visited 
the Oklahoma prairie when 
the firm of Solomon Layton 
and S, Wemyss Smith was 
chosen to design the state 
capitol. Layton, tlie capitol’s 
visionary lead architect, 
conceived his plans in 
accordance with the CJ re co- 
Roman, or neoclassical, 
architectural style. 

Layton perched eight 

winged lions symbols of 

the continual struggle of 
regal dignity and victory — 
atop the building's roof. 
Stately Corinthian columns 
surround the building and 
thirty- four massive steps 
stretching across the breadth 
of the building carry visitors 
to the second story of the 
south entrance. 

Governor Robert C* 
Williams tapped die corner- 
stone in place on the capitols 
northwest side on Statehood 
Day, November 1 6, 1915. 

The four- ton stone is 
composed of granite from 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma, and 
holds fifty historical docu- 
ments from the time* 

The capitoLs imposing 
exterior is composed of 
Indiana limestone comple- 
mented by a base of pink 
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granite quarried from the 
southern Oklahoma town of 
Troy, Floors thioiighout the 
capitol are made of Alabama 
marble; Vermont marble 
adorns the wall bases and 
stairA^ys, Black granite from 
Cold Springs, Oklalioma, forms 
the outside steps and tables 
along the Grand Staircase. 

When the capitol was 
completed in 1917, the final 
construction cost was 
$] ,5 ] — approximately 

twenty-five cents per 
square foot. 

Covering nearly eleven 
acres of floor space, the 
capitol contains thirty-three 
vaults measuring approxi^ 
matcly 7,(K)0 square feet and 
extends more than 422 feet 
east and west and more than 
300 feet north and south, k 
resides on fifteen acres of 
land and houses 650 rooms. 

Through the years, the 
need for additional office 
space, popular architectural 
trends (and political whim) 
led to modifications of the 
capitol s interior. Staircases, 
windows, and hallways have 
been covered, uncovered, and 
restored over the past eighty^ 
years. Recent renovations 
have made the capitol as 
consistent today as it has ever 
been with the original vision 
of its creators. One key 
dement, however, is missing. 


cost of constructing the 
dome by war’s end would 
have been nearly that 
originally invested to build 
the entire capitol. 

To the dismay of purists, 
the dome never took shape, 
but the idea of a dome was 
not abandoned. Compensat- 
ing for the unfinished look 
of the capitol ceiling without 
the dome, designers turned 
to special effects. A saucer 
dome was constructed to 
give the appearance of a 
shallow dome from the 
interior. In 1 934, the State 
Seal of Oklahoma was inlaid 
in the coiling, enhancing the 
faux dome effect. 


A Capiiol Uncovered 

The original designs called 
for a dome to be built on the 
state capitol, but Oklahoma's 
house of government 
remains one of only twelve 
Capitols in the United States 
without a dome. Oklahoma s 
capitol holds the distinction, 
however, as the only state 
capitol designed to have a 
dome that was never built. 

No single person or event 
can be held accountable for 
Oklahoma's unfinished 
capitol. Politics, material 
shortages, and war all played 
a hand. 

When the original budget 
of SI ,51 5,(M)0 for the capitol 
d win dl ed , the n-Covernor 
Williams refused to seek the 
additional funds that would 
be necessary for the construe^ 
cion of the planned dome. 

Of all the hurdles faced in 
doming the capitol, World 
War 1 shares the bulk of the 
blame. Oklahomans hoped a 
dome would be added to the 
capitol after the war was over. 
However, by the end of the 
conflict, shortages led the 
price of materials to sky- 
rocket, so much so that the 


Coiiiplerifig the Vision 

The longing to crown the 
Oklahoma State Capitol was 
passed down from early-day 
leaders to their successors 
who serve in the state capitol 
today. More than eighty 
years later, it is only fitting 
that the dome be raised in 
time for Oklahoma's second 
cemiiry of statehood. Starting 
in 1 999, the State Capitol 
Complex and Oklahoma 
Ce n ce n n i al C om me m ora ti o n 
Com 1 iiiss ion s u c c ess fii lly 
carried out a flmdraising 
campaign to build the dome, 
A combination of private and 
public monies was raised to 
bring Solomon Layton s 
vision to reality^. 

The long-awaited dome 
is scheduled to make its 
premiere on the Oklahoma 
City skyline in 2003. 


Flafis symholizinjH htstoric 
0 wn ersk ip of Ok la k o m a fly 
at the eapitoFs south 
entrance: A rch iteetnral 
rendering of Oklahoma *s 
State Capitol with a dome. 
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Clockwise from top left: 
Wan'en cowboy statue at 
the Capitols south 
entrance: View of the 
fourth floor rotunda 
lookintt south: Flight of 
Spirit mural by Mike 
iMrsen: Will Rogers 
portrait by Charles Banks 
Wilson: As Long As the 
Waters Flow by Allan 
Houser. 



A Legacy of Art 

Just as pictographs 
sketched on cave walls 
document the lives of 
prehistoric civilizations, 
Oklahoma’s story is told in 
the murals, portraits, and 
statues gracing the state 
Capitol. The capitol displays 
more than S4 million worth 
of permanent art treasures. 

Renowned Oklahoma 
artist Charles Banks Wilson 
transformed history into art 
through a series of four 
murals that hang above the 
fourth floor rotunda. The 
works serve as a virtual 
textbook of Oklahoma 
history, beginning with 
Coronado’s 1541 exploration 
of the land, through the 
forced immigration of Indian 
tribes into the territory, to 
the rush for land by the 
settlers during the Great 
Land Runs. 

Wilson’s life-sized portraits 
of four Oklahoma heroes 
also stand vigil in the 
rotunda’s alcoves: Will 
Rogers, Sequoyah, Robert S. 
Kerr, and Jim Thorpe. 

Other portraits on the 
fourth floor serve as a who’s 
who of noted Oklahomans, 


more contemporary view of 
the state. Chickasaw artist 
Mike Larsen’s breathtaking 
homage to Oklahoma's five 
world-renowned I ndian 
prima ballerinas, F%/// of 
Spirit, dedicated in 1991 
and dominates the view of 
the rotunda frc^m the Cirand 
Staircase. The ballerinas, 
Maria and Maijorie Tillchief, 
Yvonne Chouteau, Rosella 
Hightower, and Moscelyn 
Larkin, were designated 
“Oklahoma Treasures” in 
1 997 at the Governor’s Arts 
Awards. 


such as historian Angie Debo, 
political “little giant” Carl 
Albert, aviator Wiley Post, and 
A.C. Hamlin, Oklahoma's first 
African American legislator. 

Recent additions to the 
rotunda collection lend a 
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Two industries tliat slipped 
Oklahoma’s grawth are 
portrayed in vibrant nimtils 
painted by Enid, Oklahoma, 
arti sf Jefn )od d. Okkhoi } m 
B lack C(>W, depicting oil held 
“rough necks’’ siiperimposed 
over a background of the 


state flag, hangs above the 
Senate entrance and honors 
the state’s oil and gas industry. 
Its counterpart work, 

to the Lmd, liangs above 
the entrance to the House of 
Representatives and fbatuR*s 
dramatic images representing 
the state’s agriculture industry 
set against the State Seal of 
Oklahoma, 

Some of the capitol s most 
dramatic artwork looms 
above the Grand Staircase on 
the south wall, where a 
World War I soldier bids 
farewell to his family beneath 


the inscription Pro Patria, 
meaning “for fatherland^ 
This is the central mural in a 
group of three coniinissioned 
in 1927 by oilman Frank 
Phillips and painted in 
France by Gilbert White. 

The other two murals 
flanking the staircase show a 
mourning figure gesturing 
toward the painted depiction 
of a stone wall bearing the 
names of 2,657 Oklahoma 
soldiers who died in the war. 
The two pieces are now 
enclosed in glass^walled 
conference rooms on the 
fourth floor mezzanine. 

In addition to the pernia“ 
nent collection, a rotating 
series of public art exhibits 
fills the annual calendar at 
the capitol. The Oklahoma 
Arts Council maintains the 
east and north galleries on 
the first floor, which show- 
case exhibits by Oklahoma 
artists and photographers. 

On the south flag plaza 
outside the capitol stands a 
monumental bronze 
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sculpture of an American 
Indian woman. As ds 
the Witters FUnv was sculpted 
by the late Allan Houser, 
Chiricahua Apache artist 
and Oklahoma native. 
Regarded as one of the 
premier sculptors of the 
Twentieth Century, Houser 
was commissioned to create 
the sculpture as a tribute to 
the centuries-old contribu- 
tions of Native Americans 
to Oklahoma. 

Across the plaza, a statue of 
a cowboy on a rearing horse 
salutes Oklahoma’s Western 
heritage. Described as a 
“bronze tribute to the 
romantic riders of the range,’’ 
it was sculpted by the late 
Constance Whitney Warren. 

Beauty and History 
Converge in State 
Senate Chamber 

Restorers of the Senate 
Chamber proved grace and 
beauty — although hidden — 
are never truly lost. After 
falling viedm to a historically 
inaccurate remodeling in the 
1 970s, the room that houses 
Oklahoma’s forty- eight 
senators was meticulously 
returned to its original 
splendor in 1 993. 


Renovation of the 
Chamber was under the 
direction of Oklahoma City 
architect Paul Meyer and a 
Senate committee. Their 
challenge was to find materials 
consistent with the capitors 
original plans and blueprints. 

Paneling that had concealed 
the room’s World War 1-em 
design was pried fit>m die 
walls and authentic stained- 
glass windows were rcturned 
to the chamber ceiling. Tlirce 
pieces of the original skylight 
were found in the attic of the 
chamber and the Indiana firm 
that provided the glass in 1917 
—still in business today — was 
able to replicate die remaining 
panels. 

Sealed for nearly a quarter 
of a century, windows were 
uncovered and restored above 
the fifth door gallery. A 
resourceful journalist and the 
advent of air conditioning are 



cited as reasons for the 
windows being covered in 
the capitol s early days. 
According to one story, a 
reporter was known to go 
onto the capitol roof to 
eavesdrop from the open 
windows on the closed 
proceedings in progress on 
the Senate door. Much to the 
senators’ chagriti, their 
actions were reported in the 
newspaper the next day. The 
reporter was finally discov- 
ered, prompting die sealing 
of the windows in the 1 930s. 

Ornamental plaster 
scrollwork and decorations 
that once graced the cham- 
ber were reproduced, some 
by meticulous cleaning and 
reparation. Upper gallery 
seating on the fifth floor also 
was reopened. The 
chamber’s rebirth even 
extends to the senators’ 
chairs, which were modeled 
after those of their 1917 
predecessors for historical 
accuracy. 

In addition to the restora- 
tion, a collection of paintings 
with historical themes has 
been commissioned and 
installed in the Senate 
Lounge and foyer. 


Restored Senate Chamber; 
Oklahoma Black Gold 
mural by Jeff Dodd 
adoming the entrance to 
the Senate Chamber off of 
the fourth floor rotunda. 
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House Restoration 
Achieves Original 
Vision of Grandeur 

[f House nieanbers from 
Okkihoim's Sixth Legisla- 
ture — the first legislature to 
use the new capitol build- 
ing — could view the House 
chamber today, they would 
hnd remarkable changes. 

Although it was conceived 
to be an ornate, grand room 
for legislative debate, limited 
funds prevented the chamber 
from ever being decorated as 
originally planned. And 
while the chamber sa%v many 
renovations over the years, it 
wasn't until 1999 that the 
Oklahoma House of Repre- 
sentatives was restored based 
on the vision of its designers. 

The eighty- two-year-old 
room received a much 
needed $1.2 million facelift 
to prepare for t>klahomak 
centenn ial commemoration 
in 2007. 

Decades of paint and 
grime were stripped from the 
walls and sixteen windows 
along the north and south 
walls were uncxwered to let 
sunlight stream into the 
chamber for the first time in 
more than thirty years. 

Some 140 gallons of paint 
wcR' reapplied to freshen up 
the color scheme, induding 
twenty gallons of gold paint 



used to accent color in the 
ceiling and on the eagles 
lining the walls behind the 
visitors' gallery. Art students 
from the University of 
Central Oklahoma in 
Edmond were brought in to 
undertake the massive and 
highly detailed paint job. 

Upon entering the 
chamber, all eyes are drawn 
upward to the six recessed 
bays of post- Victorian 
stained glass panels adorning 
the ornate ceiling. Most of 
the original panels were lost, 
but in the early 1980s a few 
glass panes were discovered 
in the basement, allowing 
local artisans to recreate the 
design. Today, the six sky- 
lights contain 234 panels 
consisting of nearly 36,000 
small pieces of hand-cut glass 
in fifteen colors held together 
by nearly two miles of lead 
framing. 

Lamps replicated from a 
surviving World War l-era 
original were installed as well 
as ten vintage oscillating fans. 


The focal point of the 
chamber floor is the State 
Seal of Oklahoma, which is 
embedded in the carpet. 

Today's House members 
sit at new desks very similar 
in design to those of their 
predecessors. Each of the 
101 chairs is embossed on 
the back with the State Seal 
of Oklahoma. 

The Architect 
of Renewal 

Following the original 
bl u e pr i n cs o f Sol o mon 
Layton, C’Jklahoma City 
architect Paul Meyer has 
labored to restore 
Oklahoma's capitol to a state 
as consistent as possible with 
the original 1914 design. 
Meyer designed the restora- 
tions for both the House and 
Senate Chambers. He also 
was commis-sioned to 
construct eight glass- walled 
conference rooms on the 
fourth floor in the 1970s and 
design the Flag Plaza of 
Oklahoma s Indian Tribes, His 
ert) wni ng acco m pi ish men t 
and contribution to Okla- 
homa will be as a member of 
the design team responsible 
for putting a dome on the 
building. Directing Meyer in 
the renovation efforts is the 
State Capitol Preservation 
Commission, which oversees 
all art and airhitecaire in the 
Capitols public areas, grt>unds, 
and at the Governors 
Mansion. 


Rest ff red House of 
Re presen ta ti ves Ch am he r 
featuring the State Seal of 
Oklahoma embedded in the 
carpet; Sweepinff view of 
House Chamher with 
stained ^lass skylights. 
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ry / ockw ise frn m a hove: 
Supreme Court Chamber 
on the capitors second 
floor; Oklahoma s State 
Capitfd is the only capitol 
in the world with an oil 
well drilled beneath it. The 
Hall of Coventors, 



Other Points 
of Interest 

The Oklahoma 
Supreme Court 
Chamber: The words of 
Cicero inscribed on the 
south Willi of t^klahoma s 
Supremo Court ChaiiilxT on 
the second door set the 
mood for this impQsinj:^ 
riHHn:“The foundations of 
Justice are that no man shall 
suffer wrong,'' Solid ma- 
hogany woodwork through* 
out the room was imported 
from the West Indies in 1918* 
Four large pillars ofVerinont 
marble, each weighing two 
tons* support the lavishly 
appointed ceiling. 

The Blue Room: On 
the second floor at the end of 
the north hall of the east vving 
is the Blue Room, which 
since I9fi6 has been desig- 
nated the formal ama used W 
the governor for receptions* 
hill signings, aitd other official 
ceremonies. 

The Court of 
Criminal Appeals: 
Located in the north wing of 
the sectuid floor, this is the 
highest state court of criminal 
appeals; the court recently 
underwent a major resto radon. 


Grand Staircase: 

This ‘Jiiddeif ' staircase that 
leads from the soiitli entrance 
to the fourth floor was in an 
area converted and used as 
office space for approxi- 
mately thirty-five years until 
the 1980s* when it was 
Line o vere d a n d re s tored . 

The Governor’s 
Gallery: Adjacent to the 
Blue Room is the C Governor s 
C J a 1 1 ery es ta 1^1 i sh e tl i r i 1 97 9 
during the Nigh Administra- 
tion, Exhibits arc coordi- 
nated by ibe C’>klaboma Arts 
CA>Lincil in cooperation with 
the sitting C Governor and 
First Lady 

Hall of Governors: 

The luonuinental southwest 
corridor chat once con- 
nected the main entrance to 



tlie second floor was 
re o p e n ed i n 19 94 a f ter 
heing dosed in the late 
1 95ns to provide additional 
office space for state 
agencies* Today, busts of 
O k 1 a h o 1 ua s go ve r n o rs 
sculpted by Oklahoman 
Leonard McMurry line the 
ctirridor, 

Indian Flag Plaza: 

11ie flags of the thirty-nine 
federally recognized tribes in 
Oklahoma fly outside the 
capitol on the nortli oval. 

State Capitol 
Welcome Center: 

Tlie Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation I )epartiiicnt 
(>perates a welcome center 
on the first floor rotunda of 
the capitol. Visitors may 
brovvse the brochure rack 
and schedule professionally 
guided tours of the building. 
The weicenne center is open 
Mx^nday thmugh Friday, 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.in*The welcome 
center is nor staffed on 
weekends* but the capitol is 
open seven days a week .To 
schedule a tour of the state 
capital, call 405/521-3356. 
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Commission Plans 
Agenda of Change 

The Oklahoma State 
Capitol Complex and 
Centennial C'ommemora- 
tion Commission is not 
only preparing for the 
biggest celebration in state 
history in 2007, it is 
building an inheritance for 
future generations, 

Oklahoma is a young state, 
evolving over the last 100 
years through the tenacity of 
the people born hea* and 
those who chose to make a 
life on its fertile soil. It is a 
land enriched by Native 
American culture, agriculture 
and oil. Preserving and 
showcasing all of those 
qualities is the work of the 
Centennial Commission. 

The commission has taken 
on an ambitious list of 
hundreds of projects — all 
conceived to strengthen 
Oklahoma’s cultural, educa- 
tional, and architectural 
landscape. Although centen- 
nial projects are planned in 
every county of the state, the 
bulk of them will improve 
the Oklahoma State Capitol 
and grounds, such as adding 
major works of art, a 
museum shop, and the 
granite “Plaza of the Oklaho- 
mans” at the south entrance. 

Perhaps the most lasting 
contribution will be the 
commission’s efforts to put a 
dome on the state capitol. 
The construction of a dome 
serves as a metaphor for the 
new Oklahoma, the renais- 
sance of our state in the 
Twenty-first Century. 

For more information 
about the Centennial 
Commission, call Executive 
Director j. Blake Wade at 
4()5/228-2(K)7. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY METRO 


EDUCATION 



Villa Teresa 

Specializing in Early Childhood Education 
since 1933 

Summer Program offered 
All children welcome 
Age 3 through 3rd grade 
Hours: 6:30 a.m. - 5:45 p.m. 



(405)478-4955 • 1216 Classen Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73103 
(405) 232-4286 
¥ax (405) 552-2658 
E-mail: admin(<^ilL'iteresa.eom 



Casady 

School 

Casady School is an 
independent Episcopalian 
college preparator)' school. 
Children from age 3 through 
grade 12 will discover that 
the joy of learning enhances 
the wonder of living. 




Learning Experiences 
That Last a Lifetime 

St, Mary’s Episcopal School provides quality 
learning experiences in preschool through fifth 
grade. Foreign language, fine arts, computer 
technology, a chasllenging cirriculum and 
extended daycare are offered in a small Christian 
environment. 

St. Mary’s Episcopal School is fully accredited 
by the Southwestern Association of Episcopal 
Schools and is nationally recognized by the 
National Association of Independent Schools and 
the State of Oklahoma. 



9500 N. Pennsylvania Avenue 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120 
(405) 749-3100 
vvww.casady.org 



325 E. First St. 
Edmond, OK 73034 
(405) 341-9541 
www.swesedmond.org 



Oklahoma Christian 
University 

The visionaries who began Oklahoma 
Christian University fifty years ago would be 
proud. Proud of an institution that has built a rig' 
orous values'based academic program that offers 
more than 70 programs including engineering, 
teacher education, music and most recently, a 
Masters of Business Administration. Proud that 
the universit)' has been recognized by the John 
Templeton Foundation and US hJeyvs cJr World 
Report. Proud to be part of the Oklahoma City 
landscape. 



2501 E. Memorial Road 
1-800-877-5010 
www.oc.edu 






WESTERN AVENUE 


OKLAHOMA CITY METRO 



NOT the Typical Used 


Furniture Store 


kitmotii a buyer and seller of vintage 
Herman Miller^ Dunbar^ Knoll, Heysvood' 
Wakefield and other high-quality companies 
from the mid-century era (1940 1970). 



&913 N* Western Ave. 
OKC, OK 73114 
(405) 848^3432 
WWW, leitmotif , net 
Established 1995 



Cosmetic Whitening 

Nothing IS more attractne than a smile re\'caltng 
white teeth* VS^hiie m^vsy people hase successfully 
tried home bleaching, a new chairsSde bleaching 
procedure has been developed. In less than an hour 
an a half, your teeth will he noticeably whiter. 
Contact the Nichob Hilb Dental Group for more 
information on this or any other dental needs. 

Nichole Hills Dental Group 
Jim Ralls Henry, D.D.S. 

6451 Avondale Drive, Oklahoma City 
(405) 840-3400 



Garden Complements 

Everything under the sun for your home and 
garden. With bird baths, aromatic candles and 
unique decorative items, your special retreat 
blossoms into an extraordinary oasis. 



7312 N. Western Ave* 
Oklahoma Citv^, OK 73116 
(405) 810-8512 
1 (800) 886-7775 
w ww,g;imk neom pk- me nts,com 



42"'* St. Candy Company 

A sumptuous airaj' of chocolates awaits vtui at 
42nd St. Candy Compan)^ VVt alstv offer locally 
delivered gift baskets and a store full of goodies. 



4200 N. Western Ave, 
Oklahoma City, OK 
(405) 52E8837' 


Since 1979*. The only i ndependcntly ^ q ^ va 
owned Gtxiiv'a proprietor in OKC. 



VZD's - Established 1 976 

We serve up quality burgers, salads, sand- 
wiches, and our famous spinach-artichoke dip, 
along with premium spirits^ draughts, and the 
best live music. 

Aw-ards: KATT-FM Best Burger S9: Oklahoma 
Gazetfo Best Club for Live Music and Best 
Neighborhood Bar. 



4200 N* Western Ave* 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 524-4203 



Oklahoma’s Premier 
Aveda™ Colour Salon 

Eden Saloii is staffed with the most talented 
professionals trained in the latest technology in 
hair color. Featuring 97% naturally derived 
ingredients, our hair color is the safest for you — 
and for the planet. Try anything from a simple 
color change to the most natural highlights — 
we^ll make you look like you were born with it. 


E M 

s o I o n 

AVEDA 

4200 N* W'estern 
Oklahoma City, OK 73118 
(405) 525-6110 
www,€acnsalon*com 
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Editor's Note: This edition of Calendar 
includes listings for the Oklahoma City 
area only. For statewide events during 
July and August, visit our website at 
www.oklahomatodayxom* 

EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Fine Arts Institute 1400 S Broadway. July 1 - 
Aug 1 1; Weekly Summer Classes. July IQ- 
14: Theatre Escape Camp. July 24-28: Art 
Escape Camp. Aug S: Auditions for Edmond 
Children's Chorus. (405) 340-4481 
Hafer Park 9th & Bryant. July 1 -9: Shakespeare 
in the Park Presents The Tempest. July 4: 
Parkfesl. July 13-Aug 6: Shakespeare in the 
Park Presents The Taming of the Shrew. Aug 
10 -Sept 3: Shakespeare in the Park Presents 
Julius Caesar. (405) 340-1222 
July 1 Kite Festival, Mitch Park. (405)340-2527 
July 1 A Taste of Edmond, Downtown, (405) 
340-2527 

July 1,2 Continental Harmony — Musical 
Celebration of the New Millennium: 
Showdown on Two Street, UCO, {405) 
340-0078 

July 2 Road Rally, Lions Fun Park, (405) 
340-2527 

July 4 Fireworks, UCO Football Stadium, (405) 
340-2527 

July 4 Fourth of July Parade, Downtown, 
(405) 340-2527 

July 4 Independence Day Classic Bike 
Tour, Hater Park. (405) 340-2527 
July 15,16 Pond & Garden Tour, Angel 
House, (405) 330-9278 

July 16 Have Mercy Triathlon 2000, Aroadia 
Lake. (405) 302-2020 

July 30 Aquatic Triathlon, Hafer Park, (405) 
359-4530 

Aug 21 The Oklahoman Open, Oak Tree Golf 
and Country Club, (405) 340-1010 

MIDWEST CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Regional Park Reno ^ Douglas Blvd. July 13: 
Six-Shooter in Concert. July 20: The Roaches 
in Concert. July 27: Regular Joe's in Concert. 
(405) 739-1293 

July 4 Star-Spangled Satute, Tinker Air Force 
Base, (405) 739-1288 


Independence Day fireworks will light up 
the sky all over the Oklahoma City metro 
this Fourth of July. Check for listings in 
your area. 
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Long Distance (for Oklahoma City) 

There’s a moment just after takeoff 
where the plane dips suddenly down 
dizzy beneath its own weight 
and the realization of no longer 
being on the ground. 

And there are moments 

where the city stops existing 

and swarms of neon sing their loudest 

then fall silent and dark 

like a cement field of crickets 

as the rain begins. 

There are moments in this city 
where the passion and traffic 
touch with the softest tips of lips 
to kiss the length of the day 
good night. 

— spontaneous bob 

David Smith, a.k.a. spontaneous bob, is a slam poet. He works at an 
e-commerce company, Vectrix, and Jives In Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma RedHawks 


Home Game Schedule 

Games are held at Bricktown Ballpark. 

For tickets, (405) 218-1 000. 

July 4 

Nashville 7:05 p.m. 

July 5 

Nashville 7:05 p.m. 

July 6 

Nashville 7:05 p,m. 

July 7 

New Orleans 7:05 p*m* 

July 8 

New Orleans 7:05 p.m. 

July 9 

New Orleans 7:1 1 p.m. 

July 18 

Edmonton 7:05 p.m. 

July 19 

Edmonton 7:05 p.m. 

July 20 

Edmonton 7:05 p*m. 

July 21 

Edmonton 7:05 p.m. 

July 22 

Colorado Springs 7:05 pm 

July 23 

Colorado Springs 7:05 pm 

July 24 

Colorado Springs 7:05 p.m. 

July 25 

Colorado Springs 7:05 p.m. 

July 30 

Calgary 7:05 p.m. 

July 31 

Calgary 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 1 

Calgary 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 2 

Calgary 7:05 p.m. 

Aug II 

Nashville 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 12 

Nashville 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 13 

Nashville 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 14 

Nashville 7:05 p,m. 

Aug 19 

New Orleans 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 20 

New Orleans 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 21 

New Orleans 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 28 

Omaha 7:05 p,m. 

Aug 29 

Omaha 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 30 

Omaha 7:05 p.m. 

Aug 31 

Omaha 7:05 p.m. 


July 5-Aug 4 Teer» Summer Challenge 2000, 
Kiwanis Park Pavilion, (405) 739-1293 
July 10-14 Sports of All Sorts Camp, 
CityVifide. (405) 739-1293 
July 10-Aug 2 Dance Camp, Community Cen- 
ter, (405) 739-1293 

July 11-Aug 3 Summer Tennis Camp, Re- 
gional Park. (405) 739-1293 
Aug 12 Y-Twilight Run, Tinker Area YMCA, 
(405) 733-9622 

NORMAN 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Firehouse Art Center 444 S Flood. July 8: Jack 
Alien Oufey. Aug 12,13: Weekend Bonsai 
Exhibit — Nature in Miniature^ (405) 329-4523 
Tribes Gallery 307 E Main, July 1-31: Artwork 
by Rob McCleiian, Aug. 1-31: Artwork by 
Charles Pratt and Ted Milter, (405) 329-4442 
July 4 Norman Day Celebration, Reaves 


Park, (405) 366-8095 

July 8,9 Frontier Days, Lake Thunderbird, 
(406) 321-4633 

July 9-30 The Humorous World of Gordon 
Roy, Jacobson House Native Art Center, 
(405) 366-1667 

July 14|15 Midsummer Nights Fair, Lions 
Park, (405) 329^4523 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing Bivd. 
July 1 -Aug 12: Hands on Surrealism. July 3-7: 
Frida Kahio — Exotic Jungle Jewelry: and 
Friends, Faces, and Frida— Self-Portraits. 
July 10-14: Man Ray — Catch a Ray with Pho- 
tograms and Fruity Photos. July 17-21 : Salva- 
dor Dali — Incredible Inedible Dali Eggs and 
Wacky Dali Clocks, July 24-28: Alberto 
Giacometti — Daddy Long Legs Sculptures 
and Architecturally Alberto 3-D Pictures. (405) 
951-0000 

Individual Artists of Oklahoma 1 N Hudson, 
July 7-29: Daniel Tad Harris — Ceramics, July 
7-29: Margie Needham. July 7-29: Sydney 
Cotner— Beneath Our Breast. (405) 232-6060 

NatM Cowboy Hall of Fame 1700 NE 63rd St, 
July 4: Independence Day in the Museum's 


Western Town — Prosperity Junction, July 18, 
Aug 15: Tuesdays at Sundown. (405) 478-2250 
Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 Pershing Bivd. 
July 1-Aug 1 3: Cornerstones-^-fumor & Satire, 
July 8: Cheeseburgers in Margaiitaville. Aug 1 9: 
The Children's Art Festival. (405) 946-4477 
Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd St. July 1-30: The 
Search for Life in the Universe, July 1 - Aug 27: 
Remember the Children— Daniel's Story. July 
1-Aug 31: Quartz Mountain Summer Show. 
July 1"Sept 10: The Best for Oklahoma. July 
1-Sept 15: Gardening for the Butterflies, July 
1 -Sept 1 5: Plants to Attract Hummingbirds, 
July 1-Sept 15: Whispers of White. July 1- 
Sept 15: The Wonderful World of Salvia. July 

I- 3ept 22: Summer Nights Seasonal Sky 
Show. (405) 602-6664 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Red Earth Museum in the Omniplex 2100 NE 
52nd, July 1 -5: The Art 8 >. Culture of the South- 
west. July 1-5: Necoma Walker Display, July 1- 
31 : Doc Tate Nevaquaya, (405) 427-5228 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds I-40 & 10th St, July 1 -8: NafI 
Appaloosa Horse Show. July 23-29; Int'l Ara- 
bian Youth Show. Aug 11,12: Bullnanza. Aug 

I I- 13: American Miniature Horse Show. Aug 
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OKLAHOMA CITY METRO 


DINING 



Eat Big, Chief! 

Why do wc put our menus fn Big Chief 
[ablets? We keep things simpic. Just the best 
tasting ribs, chicken and brisKet in the county, 
Marvm at our antique jukebox, read the neat old 
40s stuff on the walls then plow into a heaping 
platter of great barbeque. We have a banquet 
room and Lar^ plenty of parking, and yes, wc 
cater. 

Come by and sample our new^ menu and eat 
big, chief] 



(40g 478^955 * 1226 NE 63rd 
Just Two Minutes Northwest of 
Remington Park 

Reservutioas for 10 or more, or just drop in! 



Not Your Traditional 
Sandwich Shop 

Serving breakfast all day ♦ Lunch at U:00 a.m. 

Catering * In-house events ♦ Party trays 
Soups & salads ♦ Delicious homemade cnips 
Mon.'Fri. 7am'4ptn, Sat. 7am-2pm 

6482 Avondale Dr., Nichols Hills Plaza 
(405) 842'3200 



An Exotic Experience 

Serving the finest authentic Brazilian cuisine for 
breakfEist and lunch. Be sure to try the brat home- 
mitdc muffins in lovt^n^ Lbv jazz Saturday morninj^. 

Daily 7am'3pm 

1903 N. Classen, 
Oklahoma Otv' H106 
(405) 525^9779 

Catering St Gift Baskets 
also available. 




Nikz at the Top 

Nikz Restaurant, located on the 20th floor of 
Founders Tower in Oklahoma City, is one of only 
a few rotating restaurants In the world. While 
dining at any of our tables you will have a breath' 
taking view of all of Oklahoma City, Nikz has 
something for everyone: an elegant dining room 
to accommodate large parties, private rooms for 
special occasions, and an atmosphere for every- 
thing from intimate dining to business meetings. 
With a menu covering eveiything from hors 
d’oeuvres to special seasonal dishes, a dining 
experience at Nikz is one to be remembered. 

Live entertainment Thursday through Saturday. 

♦ ♦♦♦ Rated 



5900 Mosteller Drive 
Oklahoma Cifv, OK 73112 
(405) 84^7875 



TapWerks fn Bricktown 

A friendly pub atmosphere serving some of 
the finest food in Bricktown, Select from a variety 
of menu items that includes deli sandwiches, 
gourmet pizzas, shepherd’s pie and fish tacos. 
We also have a fine selection of certified Angus 
beef steaks. TapWerks offers the largest selection 
of draft and bottled beers in the state with more 
than 100 beers on tap and 150 bottled beers. 

npen daily from 11:00 a.m. till 2:00 a.m. 


TapWerks 

■ Ale House a Cafe 


TapWerks in Bricktown 
121 E* Sheridan 
Oklahoma City, OK 73104 
(405) 319^9599 



Oklahoma Gourmet 

Dining out should be a luxury, and it is at 
TerraLuna Grille. We offer a fresh and innovative 
New American menu featuring great steaks, 
seafood flown in from Boston, creative pastas 
and vegetarian selections. Attentive service in an 
upscale yet casual atmosphere. 

Tues* ' Fri* IkOO ^ 2:30 p.tn. & 5r30 ' lOp.m,. 
SnLurday 5:30 ' 10:00 p.m, 

TerraLunsi Grille 

7408 N- Western Ave,, Oklnhornii City 
(405) 879-0009 









CALENDAR 



‘The Secret Society" by Roy Carruthers 


18-20: Shootout BarrB! Racing. [405) 948-6800 

July 15,16 Eastside Round-Up Club Rodeo, 

Round-Up Club Arena. (405) 424-1379 
Aug 5-Nov 26 Thoroughbred Racing, 
Remington Park, (405) 424- 1 000 

ON THE STAGE 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan- 
Jufy 1-8: Six Women with Brain Death. July 7- 
29: Theatre at Twilight. Aug 25.26: As Bees in 
Honey Drown. (405) 232-6500 
Frontier City 11501 NE Expressway. July 1: 
America. July 3: KC and the Sunshine Band. 
July 8: Mexican Festival Featuring La Mafia. 
July 14: Dwight Yoakum. Juiy 21: Davey 
Jones. July 29: Three Dog Night. Aug 5: Chris- 
topher Cross. Aug 12: Third Day. Aug 19: Kan- 
sas. Aug 26: .38 Special. (405) 478-2414 
Lyric Theatre 4444 N Classen Blvd, July 4-15: Big 
River. July 18-29: A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum. (405) 524-9310 
Oklahoma Children's Theatre 3000 General 
Pershing Bfvd. July 2: Stuart Little. July 3-7: 
Frida Kahio — ^^Ten Little Monkeys Jumping on 
My Bed: Gilligan's Isle... and the Mysterious 
Eighth Castaway! July 10-14: Man Ray— A Pic- 
ture Is Worth a Thousand Words; Smile, You're 
on Candid Camera. July 17-21: Salvador 
Dali — Hickory Dickory Dock and the Mouse 
Ran up the Clock I Juiy 19-23: Doctor Dolfttle. 
Juiy 24-28: Alberto Giacometti— Pinocchio's 
Nose and Honey. I Stretched the Kids! (405) 
951-0011 


Funny Stuff 

Cornerstottes: Humor umi Satire k art 
exhibit like no other. Sixty works of art from 
the Oklahoma City Art Museum s permanent 
collection explore how humor combined 
with fine art has evolved in the modem era. 

Works include Andy WarhoTs “Hot Dog 
Bean,*^ Otto Duecker's “Kangaroo Briefs," 
and a giant acrylic -pain ted, fiberglass apple 
by Donn Moulton. A seLf-portrait of artist 
Jim Dine surprisingly has no face. Interactive, 
kinetic, and cybernetic sculptures by 
German-born artist Harry' Kramer and artist 
Wen Ying Tsai are also included in the show. 

The e.vhibit runs through August 13 at the 
Oklahoma City Art Museum* Hours are 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 p*m. 
(Thursday until 9 p.m.) and Sunday 1 p.ni. 
to 5 p.m. Admission is $3.50 for adults, 

$2.50 for seniors and students, and free for 
children under twelve. 3113 General 
Pershing Boulevard, (405) 946-4477. 

—Priscilla Mohnkern 


July 1-8 Oklahoma], Jewel Box Theatre, 
[405} 521-1786 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Aug 11,12 Balloon Fest, Wiley Post Airport, 
(405) 948-4000 

Aug 18,19 Urban League Family Fun Festi- 
val, Washington Park, (405) 424-5243 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Botanical Gardens Reno & Robinson. 
July 1 -Sept 3: Madagascar— Island Lost in 
Time. July 4: Fourth of July Celebration. July 
15.16: Meinders Gardens Water Garden 
Tour. July 22: Plant Preservation Workshop. 
(405) 297-3995 

Oklahoma City Zoo 2101 NE 50th. July 1- 
Sep! 4: Morning Zoo Rise, July 1 1 -25: Wild 
Tuesdays Story Time Safaris. July 14: Spe- 
cial Story Time— Peter Rabbit. Aug 18: Spe- 
cial Story Time— Spot the Dog. (405) 424- 
3344 

Will Rogers Garden Exhibition Center 

3400 NW 36lh. July 8.9: Iris Society Rhi- 
zome Sale. July 1 5; Day Uiy Sale. July 22,23: 
Sooner Iris Rhizome Sate. (405) 943-0827 

July 4 Bricktown Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion, Downtown in Bricktown, [405) 236- 
4143 

July 15,16 Water Garden Pond Tour, Vari- 
ous Sites. (405) 721-2736 

Aug 28 Red Earth Golf Celebration, Oklahoma 
City Golf S, Country Club. (405) 427-5228 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

July 1-28 Inti Aerospace Academy Space 
Camps, Shepherd Mall Business Park, (405) 
947-6272 

Aug 10-14 Children's Cowboy Art Camp, NaFI 
Cowboy Hal! of Fame, (405) 478-2250 

LIVING HISTORY 

July 4 Fourth of July Celebration, Ham Home- 
stead. (405) 235-4058 

RUNS, RIDES & WALKS 

July 9 Lake Draper Ouathlon, Lake Draper, (405) 
728-7120 

Aug 26 ON SA Race for the Cause, Downtown, 
(405) 772-3581 

AROUND THE METRO 

July 1-Aug 31 Arizona Kids, Pearl's Prayer, and 
North of the River, Yellow Rose Dnner Theater, 
Moore, (405) 793-7779 

July 4 Family Fun Festival, Eldon Lyon Park, 
Bethany, (405) 789-1266 

July 4 Fourth of July Celebration, Twelfth Street 
Park. Moore, (405) 794-3400 

July 4 Freedom Fest — ^Fourth of July Celebra- 
tion, Chisholm Trail Park, Yukon, (405) 354-8442 

July 4 Starlight Crusade, ChlshoEm Trail Park, 
Yukon. (405)354-8442 

For more Calendar listings, visit our 
website at www.oktahomatoday.conn. 


Dates and times are subject m change; phase 
confirm before attending any event The calendar 
is a free service pub/ished on a space-available 
bosrs. To be considered, pfeose morf a concise 
notice of the event (a seporote page for each 
event) that indudes date, time, place, address, 
admission prices, and both a contact fe/ephone 
number and a phone number that can be 
published. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three colendar months prior to pub/ication 
(i.e. july-August events must ornve by April I j. 
Send to: Entertainment Calendar, Oklahoma 
Today, P.O. Box 5J384, Ok/ahomo Gty, OK 
73152 or fax: (405) 522-4588; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the te/ephone. 

Oklahoma Today (ISSN 00J0-i892) is 
fjuh/ished seven times a year: in January, 

February, March. May, July, September, and 
November by the State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Oepanmem, 15 North 
Bobinson, Suite / 00, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73/ 02/73/ 52, (405) 521-2496 or 
(BOO) 777-1 793. Subscription prices: $16.95 per 
year in U.S., $26.95 per year outside U.S. US. 
copyright 2000 by Oklahoma Today. Periodical 
postage paid at Oklahoma Gty, OK, and 
additional entry offices. POSTMASTER: Send 
address changes to Oklahoma Today Crrca/a- 
tion, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73 152. 
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70th Annual Woodward Elks Rodeo 
July 19-22, 2000 

Rodeo week in Woodward is more than ndin\ ropin' and rasslin' the animais! 

Be part of the oldest pro rodeo in Oklahoma. 

Rodecf Week Events 

July 19 Free Hanibni^er Feed, Noon, Centennial Park 
July 20 Rodeo Bar-B-Que (free with rodeo ticket), 5:30-7 p.m. 

July 21 Top 1 6 PRCA Single-Steer Ropers, Rodeo Queen Contest 
Hamburger Feed (free with rcxleo ticket), 5: 30-7; 00 p.m.. 

July 22 Parade, 1 1 amr. Crowning of Rtxieo Queen 
Calf Scramble & Mutton Bustin' 

Unique Shops • CliJillenging Golf Courses • Historic Fort Supply 
Fort Supply Lake • Plains Indians & Pioneers Museum 

1-800-364-5352 or (580) 2S6-74J 1 

wwchamber® chamber wood waid,ok,us * w ww^wcxid wardok.com 



Ttilsa’s Premier 
Historic Hotel 


Weddings • Conferences 
Bar Mitzvahs * Meetings 
55 Luxury Rooms and Suites 
Meeting Space for 10 to 250 
Corporate and Weekend Rates 
Smoke-free Facility * Deluxe Amenities 
The Chalkboard Restaurant 
Professional Personalized Ser\ ice 

Member Historic Hotels of Ameriee 


QSifni/tffuacifiy 

14th & S. Main • T\ilsa 
(918)587-8200 

ww w.h otel a ni bassad or-tu I sa ,com 




nusEunoF 

VOnEN PILOTS 


Discover the Rich History of Women in Aviation 

Enjoy artifacts and exhlbiis about: 

• Amelia Earhart 

• Early Women Pilots 

• 1929 Women's Air Derby 

• World War II Women Pilots 

• Women in the Space Program 

• Today's Air Racing and Racers 

• Aviation Careers for Women 


The 99s Museum of Women Pilots 
LoCikied on ihe grounds of 'Will Rogers World Airport 
4300 Amelia Earhart Lane, Oklahoma City 
Open Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m, to 4 p,m. 
Admission: S5 - Adults, $2 - Children 
For more information call (405) 737-4962 



Les Gilliam 

**71je Oklaho?na Bafkideer*^ 

Si> named by the Oklahoma State Legislature 

Finalist for Performer of the Year Award 
Oklahoma Slate Arts Council Touring Program 

From the Governor's Mansion to 
Austria, Les has cmertained folks of 
all ages. Adults enjoy the nostalgia 
frequently used in his shows and kids 
love the cowboy stories and songs. For 
banquets, festivals, conventions, or 
other events, Les wWi meet your 
needs for classic and humorous 
Country & Western enlcrtainment. 


P.0, Box 351), Ponca City, OK 74602 
(580) 762-4837 • Fax (580) 762-0965 
E-mai I : lesgill @poncacitymel 



FRONTIER COUNTRY 

EL RENO NORMAN S H A \V N E E STILLWATER Y U E O N 





Jasminf Morak CHryi«i->r's Musijum 
Highway 9 in Sctninoie • (405) 382-0950 
Hours: Tue - Sat 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. • Sunday I p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Mondays, major holidays and first two weeks in September 


Jasmine Moran 
Children's 
Museum 

See 7 new exhibits and 
outdoor play area. 
Bring the children you love 
to the Jasmine Moran 
Children's Museum for 
great hands-on Fun. 


Jtmat Scuifztiite' ^jaiAe4v 

Located oti foiirU'eii aeres aerosK 
the National Cowhtrv Hall of Fame- in Oklahomu Cily 

I la If- A ere Maze • Massive Roe It Waterfall • Sr«l(>tures 

Gill Shop • \ntii|iiitii'.s friitu Around I hr Wtnld 

1115 N.E. 63rd Sl^ Oklahoma City 
(105) I 7H-I529 or (800) 334-5576 


Enjoy our entertaining attractions and 
award-winning events throughout the summer. 

Call today for your FREE guide 
to Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country. 

(800) 386-6552 
or visit us at www.oktourism.com 

OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE AMERICA 


Fr.fn8«W^ 

CounliY^Vr^ 


FORT RENO 
VISITORS 


CENTER 




E0UCATION 
DAYS: 


SEPT.2122 


Visit 


Find out why 
softball is America’s 
#1 Team Sport... 
visit the National 
Softball Hall of Fame! 


PUBLIC 

PEarORMANCESi 

SEPT. 23-24 




7 1 07 W. Chevenne St., El Reno. OK 73036 
(405) 262-3987 


National Softball 
Hail of Fame 




2801 NX. 50th St. 
Oklahoma Crty, OK 73111 
(405) 424-5266 



Xinifiefflousands of Irovefers 
using KEY Magazine to unlock the 
freosures of Frontier Country. Your FREE 
copy is ovoibble ot area hotels or by nrail 
Induding q Frontier Country Guide. 


GET YOUR KEY AT 1 .800.386.6552 















EL RENO 


YUKON 


FRONTIER COUNTRY 

NORMAN SHAWNEE STILLWATER 


Oklahoma's Treasures 


With 50,000 square feet of exhibit 
space, the Sam Noble 
Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History's exhibits 
provide a unique 
experience for visitors 
of all ages. From 
magnibcenD 
^ dinosaur displays 
to fascinattog 
cultural history objecte 
to the Children’s Discovery 
Room, the museum offers a 
fun-filled adventure for all. 

Call (405) 325-4712 for more informatioii or visit 
snomnh.ou,edu to help plan yotir trip. 



NOW 

OPEN 


«;am nori f 



'MUSEUM, 


The University of Oklahoma 
2401 Chautauqua Avenue Norman, OK 73072-7029 

The UmvenJty of Oldiboinu ii mu equil oppommily Ixntitudon. 


ARTS 

FESTIVAL 

DKLAHDAAA 

September 1-4 

Oklahoma City Community College 
SW 74 and May 




5hdge to The >op,- 

Explore the Crystal 5rjdsc 
Tropical Conservatorq at tne 
Ni YUI/VI> 



DOWNTOWN OK17KHOMA CITY • (40:5) 197 -^ 99 ^ 
Hours: Mon. - Sat., ^am-^pm; Sun. 12-^pm 


RAMADA 

PLAZA HOTEL 


$89.00 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
VMST k WM-t? 
PACKAGES 


930 E* 2nd Street (1-35 & Exit #141, then 2 miles west) 
N. Oklahoma City/Edmond 
1 (800)322^4686 ♦ Local {405)341-3577 


♦ 8-Story Full Service Hotel with Atrium 

♦ 145 New Interior Guest Rooms and Suites 
^ Free Local Phone Calls ♦ Fitness Center 

♦ Seasonal Pool/Jacuzzi In-room 
+ Coffemaker/Morning Paper 

♦ Vanden berg's Restaurant & Vandy s Lounge 

♦ Banquet 6f Meeting Space for 10 to 500 People 
^ Pat a -Port Phones 


Award Winning Gold Key Hotel 
Nominated for Hotel of the Year Nationally 
Special Group Rates Available ♦ Call Now for a Brochure 



Room with a King or 2 Queen beds - 1-4 per room 
2 tickets to Frontier City or Wliite Water Bay 
2 Free Breakfasts 

Save 30% on additional Park Discount Tickets 
5 Miles lo Frontier C icy, 14 to W^ite Water Bay 

Call now for brochure and ask for Wet & Wild Package 
w'hen making reservations. Special Group Rates/Packages 
Available. Coupon may be used as S5.00 off rcKim rate 
without package plan. Not valid with an olher diseoutus 
and ba,sed on availability 





\gyj\y» 



$69.00 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

yvrr ^ VV7UI? 

PACKAGES 


FAIRGROUNDS 

2821 H.W. 39th ♦ 1-44 & R Mav, Exit #124 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
(405) 946-9170 


Room with King Bed or 2 Queen Beds - I -4 per room 
2 tickets to Frontier City or White Water Bay 
2 Free Breakfasts 

Save 30% on additional Park Discount Tickets 
10 Miles to Frontier City, 5 to Wlrite Water Bay 

Call now for bnxihure and ask for Wet Sc Wild Package 
when making reservations. Special Group Katcsi'' Packages 
Available. Coupon may be used as $5.00 olT room rale 
wiihoul package plan. Not valid with an other discounts 
and based on availability. 


r\ 


DAYS INN 


NORTHWEST 


$79.00 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
\NfT i VY7U? 
PACKAGES 


NORTHWEST 

2801 NAV. 39th Street (1-44 & Exit #124) 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
1 (800) 992-3297 ♦ Local (405) 946-0741 



Room with King Bed or 2 Queen Beds - 1-4 per room 
2 tickets to Frontier City or White Water Bay 
2 Free Breakfasts 

Save 30% on additional Park Discount Tickets 
10 Miles to Frontier City, 5 to While Water Bay 

Call novY for bmehure and ask for Wet Bi Wild Package 
when making reservations. Special Group Rates/Packages 
Available. Coupon may be used as $5.00 off room rate 
without p^ickagc plan. Noi valid with an other discounts 
and based on availability 












T IT L S A 


5® 


vors 


Ftovofs... the finest 
dining experience 
inTiisa. 

Ibe freshest Ingredients, 
(xepored with unique 
combinotions of testes, 
textures and (HOiTKi, 
moke dining Mih 
us 0 most 
"Fkrvorlijl" event. 




6104 East 71st Street 


T U I S A 


(918) 492-7767 


PhoiD by Chbn Sibley 



L > A 

For vour FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 




McBimey Mansion 

..Ibr l/je dtscnmimfifjg t/nvekr 

Make one of Oklahoma's mosl 
tn^a^ured historic dwellings yoyr 
Tlilsa headquarters for business or 
pkastirc travel 

Enjoy afiemoon lie freshmen is, a 
luxurious guest nx>m and a hearty 
American breakfast all wiihin easy 
access to Tulsa's downtown business 
dislricu Ulica Square shopping, and 
Philbrook and Gilcreosc Museums, 



1414 S, Galvesion, Tulsa. OK 74127 
(91 B) 58.V3ZW • Fax (9 1 8) 585-9377 



Jazz on Graenwood 2000 is Free! can ( 918 ) 584 -fest 


August 1 0 - Latin Flavor 

August i 1 - Big Bad Voodoo Daddy 

August 1 2 - Spyro Gyra 

6 p.m, to Midnight, 3 stages & 

Food, at Archer & Greenwood 




Ad sponsored by Qv^f/r/ & Tulso FBllo^^ship for Jazz 


Open Friday — Sunday • 9401 E, Admirai, Ttilsa^ OK 

(918) 834-9239 


Admiral Flea Market 


Tulsa's Largiest Indoor-Oucdoor Market 
A Bargain HtmetTs Paradi^^ — CX'tr Btxidis 


I'ifid ymir imrumai Admirai F/^v 

Trt."!"- shaded oLirside & air-coo kxl inside 





RED CARPET C O IT N T R Y 


Northwest 

^ ixvzv 

X X 


AAA-Al*PItOVKO 
NO.N-S5IOKING rooms 
iNDOou Pool 

Oamh ju>om 

IIBO ik 1[N-U(ux’u Movies 
RESTAPH AM ^ LOLAOE 

CUMI^LJMENTARY 
CoEEBE Newspaper 
PEUVI' ltEO Tt> Yot H 
nooit 1>A1LV 


NORTHWEST INN 

llwy. 270 iuul Firsi Strt^el 
p.o. Bos ami 
M'ooHward. OK 73H02 
2r>H-7imi 

l-<jr RpJit'rvaTioDW O11J3' Call; 
HfKF7'27-7liO«i 


Red Carpet Country 


Wall- to- Wall Hospi tality 





I^^>ideds^ *1 

. liuntiKij^ .^ites. 

Ganiilfiiig' V MuseU , 


Draww B. .Mva. OK 73717 
(8(M>) 447-2698 

\\ AV. nidciirpcto iiui tiA%e< >iii 


pKlfflOMA 

AMcRL*\- 



The honest coolest 
wenest thing going! 


General Admission 5G.99 
1122 Trails West ^ Enid, OK 73703 
tsaoj 242-SI S2 or (SOO) 246 5444 
WWW. spta s hz.coitn 

W* Fitwr 5f Ito VWrtO WWtfpiii.-li AtKiClUlon 


E pmhmdle 

XPOSITIOItf 

September 19-23. 2000 

^ 66 tndoor A more than 
20 outdoor booths 
■ Cornivol A other entertainment 

December 2-3, 2000 

An arts, crofts A gifts show 
in the Activities Center 

Feirgrounds • Guymon, OfC 

(580) 338-5446 


T?ic A(4ie^theart of OUaboma"' irwitet you 16 ourfiiendlly, ptq^essKie coirvmnHy 

kx}^ on 60 two miks cflst of 1-35 rnktway between CHkiahoma Gty and \:vktiita. 

Juiy 4— Independence Day Celebration (Parade at noon) 

July 7-9— Tonka wa Tribal Annual Pow-wow 
October 28— Wheatheart Festival/Classic Car Show 
November 30 — Oldeiyme Christmas Celebration 



Antique Malls « Unique Shops 
Museums ■ Restaurants ■ Parks 

Cornitierce 


Lvperietice the 

fleer farm i exf/ihiiton 


The Major County 
Historical Society 
1 5lh Annual 
Threshing Bee 

tWir rn/ey 
Ste^im ShtMi* 

September 22*24 ^ 2(W0 

located 1 1/2 miles eaet of 
Fiirvie'w on Hwy. S8 
RO. Bos 555 
Fairview Ok, 73?37 

(580) 227-2265 




Giiymon Ranch Rodeo 

Old Fashioned Fourlli Celebration 

Cornstalk: Giiymon's version of Woodstock 

AMBUC Demolition Derby 

Fall Cattle Festival Feedloi Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Open Rodeo 

Collector's Show 

Welcome Home Fiesta 

AM BUGS DenioliUon Dei'by 

Texas County Free Fair 


June 21. 2000 
July 4. 2000 
July 15, 2000 
July 15, 2000 
August 4-5, 2000 
August 17-18. 2000 
September 9-10. 2000 
September 10. 2000 
September 16, 2000 
September 20-24. 2000 


o K L /\ I I c:> KA 

AN AMI RICAN ORIGINAL 








KAW LAKE AREA 




'ye uPoitcan 


ptcticnfA 


Gaky Lrwis 
The Playboys 

with 

Mitch Kmier 

Saturday, June 3, ^ooo 

Roy Clark 

Saturday, July 8 . :^ooo 

1964: The Tribute 

The Beatles Show'* 
Saturday* September i 6 , 2000 


Gary Pickeit 


Saturday. December 3 o, 2000 



The Poncw Thevike 


Box Office; iPM to 5PM, Mon. - Fri. 

(580) 765-0943 
104 East Grand, Ponca City, OK 
ncanthea tre , org 



^ f^iehing Gjmping ff ikiflg Mtisftums 

For more information, contact the Kaw Lake Association 
PO Box 1933. Ponca Qty, OK 74602 
(580)762^9494 or 1^888-291^4995* pin 2920 

Ol^CM kawlake@kskc,net iUw,Uit£ 

AMEMCX WWW. poncacitynews . com/kawlake . 


.,Mn afternooji at 

msT 

4 YesxerDaY 

% Tea Rmm Teas 
^ AntiiftiCi O' Gift^ 

^ Herbs t^^Vitamim 
% Heatfh Trodiiefs HfNtks 
^ GiJtidcning Booh 
^ ArornafhctTtpv Stippiit^ 

m S. Mth Street 
Ponca Cityi UK 74601 
(580) 762-2124 


Indian Electric 
Cooperative 



Your gooii &n 

i/fr east side iff ttte hket 


Cleveland (918) 558-25 H 
Fairfki (918) 642-3314 

AToudisniot EnfiteY'* Coorerar]vt 


Summer at Kaw Lake 





JULY 1 

PIONEER BEACH 

just east of Kaw City on Kaw Lake 
Ugrted Boat FlotilEa • Fireworks 
Sand CasUe Building Contest 
Swimming * Food « Music * and morel 


For more information contact the KAW LAKE ASSOCIATION 
(580)762-9494 or toll free 1 -888-291 -499S* pin 2920 
E-mail: kawlake@kskcnet 


BLACKWELL 

is a stop you'll want to moke! 

Check out our . 

Outlet Village Blackwell 
Antigue Malls * Unique Shops 
Top of Oklohoma Museum 
Restaurants 
Three hotels Comfort Inn 
Days Inn * Supers 
For free Infomnotion. coll 

the Blackwell Chamber of Commerce (58D) 363-4195 
or e-mcll us at Cham ber@kskc.net 




Wentz Memorial 
Golf Course 

1*18 Holes 
Ion. - &i. 
hs Hoffes 

Weekends & Holidays ^14. ( 
To Book Too Time 580~7S7-0433 


recreational optrons run 4fie gamut 
Yom golf at Werttz Golf Course to jet 
'^iing on Lake Ponca. . . from early 
morning fishing to a picnic in one of ; 
i.ZS. shady parks and p!ayo.rounds. " 


Fm uWi *4 fiitfiniiiiMon udi City Toiiii^m lit 800*475-4100 

oi visU iis rtl www.ponc^idlymjws.ftom Irmtism 




Visit Newkirk... 


Come home to the 
small town charm of a 
Great American Main 
Slreel community. 
Jtroll Hewktrk's down- 
town Katlonal Reglsler 
dlslrkt* Riled wilh 
lum-of-lhe-cenlury 
ilmeslone buildings. 




R 


Keys to the City 

Everything You Need to Get Started 




source on events abotU town 
is the city*s weekly newspa- 
per, the Oklahoma Gazette. 
Published each Wednesday, 
the Gazette is free and found 
nearly everywhere* Grab one 
for best bets on entertain- 
ment, restaurants, movie 
reviews, and local happenings. 

For brochures, maps, event 
calendars, and newcomer 
information, check out the 
Convention and Visitors 
Bureau across from the 
Myriad Convention Center 
in downtown ( 1 B9 West 
Sheridan, 405/297-B9 12, 
www.okccvb*org). Or try 
the Chamber of Commerce 


(123 Park Avenue, 405/ 297^ 
8900, Vh^vw*okconl ine.com). 

What truly makes Okla- 
homa City great? Residents 
treat each other with a 
common respect lost in many 
large cities* When was the last 
time a stranger said ''hi"" to 
you in passing? We like living 
here and have witnessed 
innumerable civic improve- 
ments in the last several years* 
Oklahoma City is affordable 
and livable* The iow cost of 
living lets us enjoy extracur- 
ricular activities without 
breaking the bank. And above 
all, it just feels like home. 

— ^Melinda Long 


0 Downtown 

® Oklahoma City National Memorial 
® Bricktown 

O National Cowboy Halt of Fame 
@ Will Rogers World Airport 
0 Stockyards City 
0 State Fairgrounds 
® Western Avenue 
0 Heritage HiNs 
® Nichols Hills 

0 Kirkpatrick Cente rIOmniplex 
0 Remington Park 
® Oklahoma City Zoo 
® Frontier City 


S OYOU"RElNTKR- 
ested in Oklahoma’s 
capital city but don’t 
know where to start. Here are 
some handy resource tips tc) 
fan the flames of curiosity. 

Airfare from across the 
country will average $350 
roundtrip. Check around, but 
best bets are with Southwest 
Airlines and American 
Airlines. For a city that covers 
625 square miles (the second- 
largest in the lower forty -eight 
after Jacksonville, Florida, 
thank you), the best way to 
get around is by car* Don’t 
worry: City planners had 
enough foresight to lay out 
streets on a grid system, 
making navigation easy* On 
average, a standard-size rental 
car will run $25 to $75 per 
day (t)ollar Rent a Car, 405/ 
681-0151, at Will Rogers 
World Airport)* 

If you just want to go from 
the airport to downtown, try 
Yellow Cab, (405)232-6161, 
or Metro Taxi, (405) 525- 
5526* Expect to spend $15 per 
ride. Hotels on South 
Meridian are stops on the 
Oklahoma Spirit trolley line 


operated by Metro Transit, 
(405) 235-RlDE, A bargain at 
fifty cents each way, the 
trolley will transport you to 
many downtown locations. 

Moving in? Oklahoma 
City proper has a population 
of 469,850* Expand your 
measures to the entire metro 
area, and the figure jumps to 
1,036,781* Die-hard number 
crunchers might want to 
know that 752 people 
inhabit each square mile* 
The average citizen is 34* 1 
years old, makes $2 1 ,659 
annually, and lives in a 
house worth $83,500. 

Locals know that the best 
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By Melinda Long 


On the Horizon 


In a Nutshell 



Bottom Line 


Due Date 


Native American 

Cultural Center 


CompreherifSive 
Native American 
fad I it/ designed to 
celebrate the diverdcy 
of Oklahoma’s tribes. 
The 30D-acre site will 
include a museum and 
interpretive center, 
arts center, tribal 
meeting area, 
powwow and 
performance area, and 
research Institute. 


$350 million 


Phase One: 2004 


Oklahoma 
History Center 


Everything you could 
ever want to know 
about your Oklahoma 
roots. The center will 
be home to the State 
Museum of History, a 
research facility with 
class room St auditor 
rium. and storage 
facilities for Oklahoma 
treasures. 


Oklahoma City 

Art Museum 


State Fairgrounds 
museum moves into 
the last downtown 
theater saved from 
destruction. Museum 
triples exhibition 
spate., gains a theater 
for art films, and 
introduces a cafe. 
Downtown arts 
district becoming 
reality. 


$50 million 


$40 million 


2003 


2001 


Bricktown 


Everything old 
becomes new again. 
The adopted child of 
MAPS flourishes with 
private development. 
Retail, dining, and 
entertainment metca 
draws suburbanites 
back to where it all 
started. 


Capitol Dome 


To top it all off, the 
Capitol will be finished 
at last. 



$100-125 million 


2002-2004 


$19 million 


2003 


Mood 


The Suits 


Audience 


Money Left 
to Raise 


Ancestral 


Existential 


Sophisticated 


Renaissance 


Patriotic 


Tommy Thompson, 
Native American 
Cultural and 
Educational Authority; 
Senator Kelly Haney 


Global 


Phase One: $75 million 
Total: $325 million 



Bob Blackburn, 
Oklahoma Historical 
Society: and Blake 
Wade, Oklahoma 
Centennial Commission 


Carolyn Hill, director I Pending 
of OCAM 


Blake Wade, 
Oklahoma Centennial 
I Commission 


Research types and 
history buffs 



Fine art lovers and 
field trip takers 


$16 million 


$5 million 


Why You Will Go 
There 


Atmosphere 




Locals and tourists 
alike 


$35-75 million 
expected in invest- 
ments 


We the people... 


$4-5 million 


To remember and 
renew 

To investigate 

Culture, baby! 

Smithsonian meets 
Red Earth 

Heritage meets 
Archives 

Soho meets Art Deco 



To shop, dine, and 
recreate 


Denver's Cherry 
Street meets San 
Antonio's Riverwalk 


To witness govern- 
ment fn action 


Architecture meets 
Legislature 
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Unlimited Daily Nonstops: 
Tulsa to Oklahoma City 


Take the Turner Turnpike for a direct connection between 
Oklahoma's two largest cities. Use a Pikepass, and you'll have 
a quick trip with no layovers. No reservations. No 
turbulence. No hassles. Thank you for choosing the 
Oklahoma Transportation Authority. 



Oklahoma Transportation Authority 
Saving Money, Time and Lives 


URE COMMUNITY 



Oklahoma is a proud state, rich in the culture and tradition that have forged our 


Southwestern heritage. For more than 90 years, Oklahoma Natural Gas has been part of 


the community, providing clean, efficient enm'gy to fuel the growth 


of an entire state, one family at a time. 


Oklahoma 

Natural 

GAS 

% ‘ A prvietOft OP ONGOtt 



URE OKLAHOMA 


